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Pages  4-5:  macs  grant  guidelines  for 
Organizalionai  Excellence,  Fee  Support  for 
Touring  Companies  and  Arts  Are  Central  to  Our 
Communities.  Please  note  the  new  application 
deadlines:  May  15  for  Grants  are  Central;  May  1 
for  Organizational  Excellence:  and  May  1  for  Fee 
Support  for  Touring  Companies.  Also,  all  supple¬ 
mental  materials  must  accompany  the  applica¬ 
tion.  For  a  complete  copy  of  the  guidelines  and 
application,  write  Montana  Arts  Council,  316 
North  Park  Ave.,  Suite  252,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201 ;  or  call  406-444-6430. 


Chairman  in  Waiting 

William  Ivey  nominated  to  head  NEA 


The  Clinton  Administration  has  nominated  William 
Ivey  to  succeed  Jane  Alexander  as  chair  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Ivey  will  take  the  helm  of 
an  embattled  agency  -  one  that  narrowly  escaped  an 
effort  to  abolish  it  last  year.  In  the  early  1990s,  the 
NEA’s  annual  budget  approached  $200  million,  but 
recent  budget  battles  have  reduced  federal  spending  on 
the  arts  to  just  under  $100  million.  Clinton’s  new  budget 
includes  $136  million  for 
the  Endowment. 

Ivey  is  currently  the 
director  of  Nashville’s 
^Country  Music  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  research  and 
advocacy  group  that  runs 
the  Country  Music  Hall  of 
Fame.  Ivey,  a  musicologist  and  folklorist,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

His  experience  would  make  him  the  first  chaimian  of 
the  32-year-old  agency  to  have  actually  developed  and 
run  a  cultural  nonprofit  organization. 

The  Washington  Post  quotes  administration  sources 
as  saying,  “He  is  someone  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  NEA.  He  is  a  leader  who  understands  the  whole 
arts  field  from  the  amateur  to  the  nonprofit  to  the 
commercial  sector.” 

"Over  a  twenty-five  year  career,”  the  White  House 
said,  “Ivey  has  been  a  passionate  advocate  for  the  full 
range  of  American  art  forms.” 

Ivey  has  served  on  arts  endowment  panels  since  1976 
-  at  one  point  chairing  the  folk  arts  panel  -  and  has  also 


served  as  the  president  of  .the  National  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 

“America’s  creativity  is  democracy’s  calling  card,” 
says  the  nominee.  “It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  citizen  engage  and  support  our  nation’s  living 
cultural  heritage.” 

Ivey  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  national  efforts  to 
preserve  historic  recordings  of  both  popular  and 
classical  music.  He  currently  serves  as  a  presidential 
appointee  to  the 
President’s  Committee  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humani¬ 
ties  and  was  one  of  the 
main  contributors  to  the 
President’s  Committee’s 
report,  “Creative 
America,”  an  analysis  of 

American  cultural  life. 

Since  1971,  Ivey  has  been  Director  of  the  Country 
Music  Foundation  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Called  a  “Mecca 
with  a  mission”  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  as  a  not-for-profit  education  and  research 
organization  which  operates  the  Country  Music  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum. 

Ivey  is  also  a  teacher  and  a  writer.  He  was  Senior 
Research  Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  American 
Music  of  Brooklyn  College,  and  has  taught  at 
Vanderbilt  University’s  Blair  School  of  Music.  Ivey  is 
the  author  of  numerous  essays  on  America’s  unique 
musical  traditions  and  has  served  in  leadership  roles 
with  numerous  cultural  organizations,  both  nonprofit 
and  commercial. 


"America's  creativity  is 
democracy's  calling  card." 

—  william  Ivey 


Backbone  of  the  World 

Montana  film  premieres  at  Sundance 

“Backbone  of  the  World,”  filmed  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  already 
has  ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  independent  filmmaking. 

The  latest  effort  by  Bozeman-based  Rattlesnake  Productions  premiered  at  the 

Sundance  Film  Festival  in  mid-January,  followed  by  a  screening 
at  the  New  York  Film  and  Video  Festival  of  the  Americas  on 
Feb.  7.  Next  stop  is  the  prestigious  Munich  International  Film 
Festival  in  June. 

The  film,  completed  in  June  1997,  focuses  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  proposed  oil-drilling  in  the  Badger-Two  Medicine 
roadless  area  -  a  soaring  spine  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that’s  a 
final  remnant  of  the  Blackfeet’s  sacred  treaty  lands.  Producer 
Pam  Roberts  also  perceived  the  film  as  a  means  “of  exploring 
Blackfeet  identity  -  the  importance  of  the  land  and  language.” 

Hollywood  director  and  Blackfeet  tribal  member  George 
Burdeau  directed  the  film.  Three  Blackfeet  men  -  Darren  Kipp, 
Joe  Fisher  and  Jay  LaPlant  -  formed  the  video  crew,  and 
Darren’s  father,  Darrell  Kipp  of  the  Piegan  Institute  in  Brown¬ 
ing,  was  an  advisor  on  the  project. 

“It  became  a  film  about  the  Badger-Two  Medicine,  about  the 
making  of  the  film,  and  also  about  George  coming  back  home 
to  live  and  work,”  says  Roberts. 

“It  was  a  different  story  than  the  one  I  set  out  to  make,”  she 
added.  “The  film  provided  the  context  for  people  to  tell  their 
own  stories.” 

Montanans  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  film  in 
September,  when  it  debuts  on  public  television  as  part  of  Native 
Heritage  Week. 

“Backbone  of  the  World”  is  the  third  film  by  Rattlesnake 
Productions,  a  nonprofit  corporation  founded  in  1982  to 
produce  films  and  videos  that  foster  an  understanding  of 
“Backbone  of  the  World"  director  George  cultural  diversity.  The  first  movie,  “Contrary  Warriors,” 
Burdeau.  (Laura  Thomas  photo)  debuted  at  Sundance  in  1987.  It  traced  the  life  and  times  of 

Robert  Yellowtail,  a  respected  Crow  leader  and  spokesman,  during  the  tribe’s 
transition  from  nomadic  to  reservation  life. 


Continued  on  page  8 
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Montana's 

Cultural 

Treasures 


The  1996  edition  of  Montana’s  Cultural  Treasures, 
the  annual  guide  to  museums,  art  galleries  and 
studios,  is  due  off  the  press  by  April  1.  This  highly 
successful  publication  is  a  joint  project  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  and  Travel  Montana.  MAC  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Ariynn  Fishbaugh  offers  special  thanks 
to  Marti  Hege  at  the  Missoullan  and  John  Keegan  for 
their  help  with  the  project. 
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Jerry  Metcalf 
Foundation 
offers  grants 

This  is  the 
inaugurai  year  of 
the  Jerry  Metcalf 
Foundation, 
which  was 
established  to 
honor  Jerry  and 
celebrate  his  life 
-  the  central 
focus  of  which 
was  an  abiding 
love  of  Montana. 
This  spring,  the 
Foundation  will 
award  up  to 
$50,000  to 
selected  individu¬ 
als  and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Awards  will 
range  from 
$1,000-$50,000 
for  specific 
projects, 

buildings,  assets 
and  endow¬ 
ments,  opera¬ 
tions  and 
administrations 
costs  and 
matching  funds. 
Applications  for 
both  single-  and 
multiple-year 
grants  are 
welcome. 

The 

Foundation’s 
broad  focus 
encompasses 
these  areas:  the 
visual,  perform¬ 
ing,  and  literary 
arts;  historical 
research  and 
preservation; 
environmental 
research  and 
conservation; 
education  and 
community 
health. 

For  consider¬ 
ation,  a  two-page 
letter  of  interest 
must  be  post¬ 
marked  by 
March  15,  1998. 
For  more 
information  and 
an  application, 
call  406-443- 
6206  or  send  e- 
mail  to 

smokey@mcn.net 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


I  know  I’m  aging  rapidly,  but  December  and 
January  flew  by  faster  than  any  months  have 
previously.  Despite  the  fact  that  things  are  still 
a  bit  rough  and  tumble  here  at  the  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  activity.  Changes  abound  that  are 
the  result  of:  1)  a  great  deal  of  public  input  the 
past  several  years;  and  2)  the  need  to  adapt  to 
the  changing  currents  of  the  times. 

We  have  been  busy  with  the  Public  Aware¬ 
ness  Speaker’s  Program  development,  rein¬ 
venting  the  applications  for  our  major  grant 
programs,  reexamining  the  arts  education 
program,  hiring  processes  for  Artist  Services 
and  Communications  positions  and  grant 
evaluation,  promoting  the  “Arts  are  Central” 
grant  program,  streamlining  the  Cultural  Trust 
application  and  budget  forms  (yes,  I  can  hear 
collective  cheers  from  every  corner  of  the 
state!). 

We’re  looking  at  major  new  ways  of 
thinking  in  conducting  our  arts  education 
evaluation  program,  percent-for-art,  and  the 
necessary  updating  of  our  database. 

We  will  entirely  re-orchestrate  how  we  do 
technical  assistance  in  this  state  in  the  coming 
months.  We  are  about  to  begin  work  on  the 
economic  impact  study,  and  the  next  Artists-in- 
the-Schools/Communities  residency  deadline  is 
a  little  more  than  a  month  away. 

Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

We  know  that  Montanans  want  us  to 
continue  to  try  to  “think  outside  the  box,” 
while  continually  re-examining  our  work  to 
ensure  the  most  effective  use  of  funds  for  the 
state. 

Montana’s  artists,  arts  educators  and  arts 
organizations  continue  to  do  an  absolutely 
remarkable  job.  The  quality  of  work,  the 
inspirabon  behind  it,  and  the  level  to  which 
you  effectively  communicate  your  message  and 
provide  first-class  programming  and  work  is  so 
impressive  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  We 
know  that  you  have  high  expectations  for  us  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  state  in  the  best  way 
possible.. .we  are  trying  our  very  best  to  do  so. 

For  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  call  this  moment 
in  time  “getting  off  the  merry-go-round.”  We 
are  not  doing  programs  just  because  we’ve 
always  done  them.  We  are  seriously  looking  at 
how  we  do  business  and  what’s  the  best  way  to 
do  that  business.  We  continue  to  ask  for  broad 
public  opinion  to  help  shape  our  future.  As  we 
face  new  options  for  the  future,  we  know  that 
the  arts  community  of  Montana  and  other 
interested  parties  will  be  by  our  side  in 
fashioning  the  most  solidly  built  program 
tailored  to  Big  Sky  Country. 

So,  there’s  an  air  of  excitement  in  this 
office.  It’s  similar  to  the  birth  of  a  new  season 
or  the  birth  of  a  new  piece  of  art.  We’re  taking 
the  time  to  think  creatively,  including  many  in 
that  process,  and  it’s  most  refreshing  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  making  progressive,  positive  steps 
for  Montana. 

Speaker’s  Program:  Promoting  the 
Value  of  the  Arts  to  Montana 

In  the  last  issue  I  announced  the  launch  of 
this  speaker’s  program,  which  we  have  titled 
“Montanans  for  the  Arts”.  In  this  program  we 
focus  on  how: 

•  the  arts  boost  the  economy 

•  the  arts  improve  education 

•  the  arts  revitalize  grassroots  community. 

•  We  also  provide  information  about  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  the  arts  in  Montana. 

This  program  will  consist  of: 

•  a  20-minute  presentation  about  the  arts  in 
Montana,  perfect  for  service  clubs,  business 
meetings,  professional  organizations,  school 
boards,  city  groups,  and  cultural  groups. 

•  the  program  will  be  accompanied  by  over¬ 
head  projections.  We  will  also  provide 
brochures  for  all  attendees  that  highlight  the 
main  points  in  this  program. 

•  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  will  be 
provided  to  potential  speakers  to  help  answer 


what  we  envision  might  be  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions. 

•  we  will  also  have  evaluadon  forms  for 
attendees  and  the  speaker  to  let  us  know  their 
opinions  about  this  program. 

•  a  speaker’s  tip  sheet  will  accompany  the  kit. 

•  we  can  present  the  program,  or  provide  local 
speakers  with  a  complete  script. 

Call  for  speakers  and  speaking  engage¬ 
ments!  We  need  both!  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you  I 

New  “Arts  Are  Central”  grant  program 

Please  make  sure  to  read  all  about  “Arts  Are 
Central”  in  this  issue  of  the  newsletter.  This  new 
program  is  very  exciting!  Carleen  Layne,  our 
accountant,  is  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the 
idea  for  this  grant  program.  Bill  Pratt  wrote  the 
application  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  two  years  ago.  It  was  fully  funded  at  close 
to  $100,000  by  the  NEA  and  the  Montana 
Legislature  matched  this  with  $100,000. 

It  is  specifically  geared  by  the  NEA  for  rural 
and  “underserved”  communities  of  Montana  and 
offers  temendous  opportunities. 

Grant  applications  now  available 

New  applications  for  Organizational  Excel¬ 
lence  and  Touring  Fee  Support,  as  well  as  our 
new  “Arts  Are  Central”  program  are  now 
available.  We  mailed  these  applications  to 
former  applicants  and  those  of  you  who  had 
previously  requested  them.  If  you  haven’t 
received  one  by  the  time  you  read  this  and  want 
one  -  please  call  us  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  send 
you  one. 

I  want  to  thank  Allan  Lenhardt  for  his  help 
with  this  project,  as  well  as  graphic  artist  Jeff 
Lovely  of  Helena,  who  helped  put  this  together 
for  us.  We’d  love  to  hear  your  thoughts  about 
whether  you  find  the  applications  user-friendly, 
easy  to  read  and  complete.  We’d  also  love  to 
hear  any  suggestions  for  improvement. 

You  will  also  find  we  have  done  an  impor¬ 
tant  shift  in  positioning  of  the  agency  in  this 
publication.  It  is  centered  on  reflecting  many  of 
the  every-day  aspects  of  Montana,  reinforcing 
the  ways  the  arts  touch  Montanans  in  all 
communities  large  and  small.  You’ll  also  find 
some  very  strong  testimonial  statements  in  this 
publication  -  which  you  are  free  to  borrow  and 
use  on  your  own  materials. 

Cultural  Trust  applications  will  be  available 
in  March.  The  application  postmark  deadline  is 
August  1,  1998  forFY2000-2001  grants. 

Note  new  application  deadlines: 

We  changed  the  deadlines  from  April  to 

May  for  the  Organizational  Excellence  and 

Tour  Fee  Support  programs.  Please  see 

the  applications. 

Note:  Support  materials  must  accom¬ 
pany  grant  applications. 

In  the  past,  we  have  allowed  letters  of 
support  and  budget  corrections  to  come  to  us 
under  separate  cover  following  the  grant 
deadline.  We  are  not  able  to  do  so  anymore.  So, 
you  will  want  to  adjust  your  schedule  to  ensure 
that  you  have  time  to  request  your  letters  of 
support  and  double  check  all  your  math  and 
application  components  in  ample  time  to  meet 
the  deadlines. 

We  regret  that  we  have  had  to  harden  up  on 
this  requirement,  but  we  are  trying  to  spend  less 
money  administering  these  grant  programs.  This 
will  help. 

Hiring  Updates 

We  had  a  total  of  15  applicants  for  the 
Director  of  Artist  Services.  Each  candidate  had 
impressive  qualifications  for  specific  parts  of 
the  job.  However,  we  did  not  find  the  exact 
match  we  need  as  the  position  is  currently 
structured.  So,  we  have  decided  to  proceed  with 
our  evaluation  of  the  arts  education  and  resi¬ 
dency  programs.  We  will  use  the  findings  there 
to  determine  how  best  next  to  proceed  and  look 


seriously  at  if  there  is  a  better  way  to  serve 
the  area  of  arts  education  and  artist  services. 
Until  then,  we  have  put  the  hiring  for  this 
position  on  hold.  We  will  run  the  residency 
program  as  we  have  for  all  applications 
received  by  the  next  deadline,  April  3. 

We  are  in  final  phases  for  reviewing 
applications  for  the  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions  position,  and  should  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  hiring  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
newsletter. 

As  a  postscript,  these  hires  -  plus  the  two 
clerical  positions  yet  filled  -  would  put  us  at 
a  total  staff  of  seven,  down  from  twelve  staff 
members  in  FY96. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  once  again 
convene  its  business  meeting  in  Billings  on 
Friday,  February  27  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  at 
the  Radisson  Northern  Hotel.  We  selected 
Billings  as  the  site  for  this  meeting  to 
coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  new  wing  of 
the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend  our  meeting.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
address  the  Council  in  a  Public  Comment 
Session  at  8:30  a.m..  The  agenda  for  the 
meeting  will  concentrate  on  the  Public 
Awareness  program. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  makes  reason¬ 
able  accommodations  for  any  known  disabil¬ 
ity  that  may  interfere  with  a  person’s  ability 
to  participate  in  meetings.  Persons  needing  an 
accommodation  must  notify  the  agency  no 
later  than  five  days  before  the  meeting  to 
allow  adequate  time  to  make  needed  arrange¬ 
ments.  To  make  your  request  known,  please 
call  Della  at  the  Arts  Council  at  444-6430. 

The  Arts  Council  will  hold  its  grant 
funding  meeting  in  Helena  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  12-13,  1998  in  the  City/ 
County  Building.  The  agency  will  hold  its 
fall  meeting  in  Missoula  close  to  October  13, 
in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  the 
Missoula  Children’s  Theatre’s  new  theater. 


Immediate  Action  Grants 

We  still  have  funding  available  of 
up  to  $1,000  per  grant  to  help  fund 
unforeseen  opportunities  and/or 
emergencies.  See  page  11  for  more 
information  and  call  444-6430  for  an 
application.  We  review  applications 
on  a  monthly  basis.  (We  regret  that 
organizations  who  received  Organiza¬ 
tional  Excellence  or  Tour  Fee  Support 
are  not  eligible  to  apply.) 

Artists-in-the-Schools  Residency 
Funding  Available 

Applications  for  the  residency  and  special 
project  grants  is  April  3rd.  We  strongly 
encourage  schools  to  check  this  out.  We  will 
offer  a  2/3  discount  to  Class  C  and  Title  I 
Schools.  Please  call  us  for  an  application! 

ArtistSearch  Logo  Contest 

Thanks  to  the  many  artists  who  have 
entered  our  contest.  We  have  close  to  40 
entrants  and  will  be  making  a  final  decision 
at  the  Council  meeting  the  end  of  February. 

What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

We  will  be  doing  a  formal  update  on  the 
agency’s  Strategic  Plan  in  the  next  issue, 
letting  people  know  where  we  are  and  where 
we’re  going,  and  asking  for  your  continued 
guidance. 

But  don’t  let  that  stop  you  from  letting  us 
know  your  thoughts  at  any  time.  We  wel¬ 
come  your  comments  and  appreciate  those 
who  take  the  time  to  write.  Our  address  is 
Montana  Arts  Council,  316  N.  Park  Avenue, 
Suite  252,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Also,  if  you  have  any  ideas  for  improving 
this  newsletter  or  making  it  more  relevant  to 
you,  please  let  us  hear  from  you,  too! 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


Speaker  of  the  House 
John  Mercer,  who 
heads  up  a  cast  of  60  in 
the  Port  Poison  Players 
production  of  “Okla¬ 
homa!”  Mercer  plays 
Curly,  opposite  Kjersti 
Day  as  Laurey.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  theatre  producer 
Neal  Lewing,  who  also 
directs  the  musical, 

“John  surprised  us  with 
his  wonderful  tenor 
voice.”  The  Poison  John  Mercer  and  Kjersti  Day  star  in 

attorney  also  had  his  “Oklahomal" 

lines  memorized  a 

month  before  opening  night.  This  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
blockbuster  is  set  for  March  1 3- 1 5  at  Poison  High  School  and 
features  a  10-piece  orchestra. 


Livingston  artist 
Amber  Jean,  who  won 
the  People’s  Choice 
Award  at  the  LA  Artexpo 
this  fall.  The  juried  show 
featured  60  emerging 
artists  from  around  the 
world.  Amber  Jean  creates 
totems,  fountains,  boxes 
and  other  sculptural  works 
that  are  intricately  carved 
and  stained. 

Marjorie  Lee  Schroeter,  a  long-time  patron  of  Helena’s  cultural 
activities,  who  will  receive  the  annual  “Myma”  Award  March  20. 
Marjorie  will  be  honored  during  a  concert  by  one  of  her  favorite 
musicians,  pianist  Philip  Aaberg,  who  performs  at  the  Myma  Loy 
Center  in  Helena  March  20.  During  a  career  that  spanned  68  years  she 
taught  countless  students  and  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Music  Teachers  Association.  Former  student  Greg  Bolin 
describes  his  mentor  as  possessing  “an  exceptional  mind  and  undying 
energy,  creativity  and  devotion.” 


Neil  JussUa,  whose  paintings  were  recently  displayed  in  a  one- 
person  show  at  the  Josephenium  in  Worthington,  Ohio.  The  MSU- 
Billings  art  professor  partici¬ 
pated  in  eight  regional  and 
national  juried  shows  last  year, 
and  has  been  juried  into  four 
national  exhibitions  in  1998, 

Helena  artist  Richard 
Notkin,  whose  ceramic 
sculptures  were  on  display  at 
the  Garth  Clark  Gallery  in 
New  York  City  from  Dec.  2, 

1997-Jan.  3,  1998, 

Rene  Westbrook,  whose 
mixed-media  work  is  featured 
in  “Two  Women  of  Colors,” 
on  display  through  May  14  in  the  hallways  of  the  community  radio 
and  television  station  in  Juneau,  Alaska.  Her  work  is  paired  with 
paintings  by  Caroline  Garland. 


Barry  Bonifas,  former  executive  director  of  the  Alberta  Bair 
Theatre,  who  was  recently  hired  as  the  first  managing  director  of  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival  in  Carmel,  Calif.  Bonifas  began  work  the  first  of 
January  on  this  year’s  festival,  slated  for  July  18-Aug,  9.  The 
Carmel  Bach  Festival  is  celebrating  its  61st  season  this 
summer  and  is  the  oldest  music  festival  in  the  West. 

Marilyn  Wessel,  who  took  the  helm  at  the  Museum  of 
the  Rockies  in  Bozeman  last  October  as  dean  and  director. 
Wessel  has  served  as  Montana  State  University’s  chief 
public  relaUons  officer  and  lobbyist  for  the  past  15  years. 
According  to  MSU  provost  Joseph  Chapman,  “Marilyn’s 
broad  experience  at  the  university  makes  her  the  ideal  person 
to  fill  this  important  post.” 


“Interior  Landscape  I,”  by  Richard  Notkin 


Paris  Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls,  which  received  an 
$8,000  exhibition  grant  from  the  Florsheim  Art  Fund.  The 
grant  is  designed  to  help  the  museum  mount  an  exhibit  of 
works  by  Roy  De  Forest  and  Gaylen  Hansen  in  early  1999. 
The  traveling  show  will  be  titled  “Wild  Beasts!  Roy  De  Forest  and 
Gaylen  Hansen  in  the  Contemporary  West”. 


Carolyn 
Anderson, 
who  was 
featured  in 
the  Novem¬ 
ber  1997 
issue  of 
Southwest 
Art.  The 
painter  lives 
north  of 
Great  Falls. 
“Against  this 
giant 
backdrop, 
where  fields 

stretch  for  miles  and  trees  seem  esoteric,  Anderson  fills  her  frames 
with  luminous  faces,  dancers  in  motion,  and  horse  races.” 


Farewell  to  . . . 


Lowell  Hickman,  director  of  the  Bozeman  Symphonic  Choir, 
who  will  retire  after  his  30th  season.  His  other  roles  with  the 
organization  have  included  Music  Director  and  President  of  the 
Board.  He  also  teaches  music  at  Montana  State  University.  Col¬ 
league  Judy  Suvak  praises  Hickman  as  “a  conductor  who  studies  the 
score  intensely,  learns  in  depth  about  the  composer  and  makes 
every  attempt  to  interpret  the  music  with  integrity.” 

Judy  Weaver,  acting  director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
who  is  retiring  after  a  20-year  career  in  museum  administration. 
During  her  two  decades  with  the  Bozeman  museum,  she’s  held 
almost  every  job  title  available  -  ranging  from  accountant  and  sales 
shop  manager  to  publications  producer  and  exhibit  organizer. 
Weaver  has  served  as  head  of  operations  and  on  three  occasions 
was  named  acting  director. 


“Girls  Reading,”  oil  painting  by  Carolyn 
Anderson. 


Dana  Boussard,  who  recently  installed  a  fiber  wall  piece  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  The  Arlee  artist  was 
commissioned  to  create  a  piece  measuring  7-by-23  feet  for  a  new 
bank. 


Condolences  to  the  family  and  friends  of  Missoula  visual  artist 
Jay  Rummel,  who  passed  away  last  month.  Jay’s  work  is  the 
subject  of  a  retrospective  exhibit  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula. 


Rob  Kercher,  one  of  the  featured  artists  at  the  Pacific  Rim 
Wildlife  Art  Show  in  Seattle.  The  Great  Falls  artist’s  work  will  be 
on  display  from  Sept.  24-27,  1998,  at  the  largest  show  and  sale  of 
wildlife  art  on  the  West  Coast. 

Michelle  Luke,  whose  photographs  were  included  in  “Narra¬ 
tives  of  Desire,”  a  three-person  exhibit  that  was  on  display  at 
Troyer  Fitzpatrick  Lassman  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
Jan.  16-Feb.  28. 


ArtistSearch 

ArtisiSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
ArtisiSearch  welcomes  submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  . 
black  and  white)  and  newsworthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  April  1 , 
1998,  for  the  May/June  1998  issue.  Send  Items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252;  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  (406)  444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6M8. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted  unless  othenvise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arte  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is  that  now  and  in  the  future  the 
arts  win  be  central  to  the  educational,  economic  and  cultural  well-being 
of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic  resource  and  collaborative  agent 
to  provide  creative  leadership  and  to  serve  the  public  through  artists,  arts 
organizations  and  communities  throughout  Montana.  The  agency  will 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  artists  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  state. 

Tlw  Council’s  leadership  will  be  characterized  by  creativity,  innovation, 
decisiveness  and  vision.  The  agency  will  achieve  its  goals  through  being 
informed  and  knowledgeable  in  concert  with  the  needs  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known  and  valued  for  its  vision  in 
promoting  education  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity  and  the  arts  and  cultural 
heritage  of  the  people  who  make  Montana  their  home.  In  recognizing 
Montana’s  rich  cultural  diversity,  we  seek  to  nurture  the  creative  spirit  that 
gives  color,  sound  and  form  to  our  past,  present  and  future. 

— Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1994 
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Nominations 
sought  for 
MCH  Awards 

The  Montana 
Committee  for  the 
Humanities  is 
seeking  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  1 998 
Governor's 
Humanities 
Awards,  to  be 
conferred  at  a 
ceremony  next  fall. 

While  there  are 
no  formal  award 
categories, 
considerations  will 
focus  on  scholar¬ 
ship  in  and  service 
to  the  humanities, 
the  enhancement 
of  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the 
humanities,  and 
other  related 
endeavors. 

Nominations 
should  be  no  more 
than  two  typewrit¬ 
ten  pages  and 
should  address  the 
nominee’s 
contributions  in  or 
to  the  humanities. 
Both  individuals 
and  organizations 
will  be  considered. 
The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  nomina¬ 
tions  is  Friday, 
March  27. 

Nominations 
should  be  sent  to 
Governor’s 
Humanities 
Awards,  Montana 
Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  311 
Brantly  Hall, 
University  of 
Montana,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT  59804- 
8214.  For  more 
information,  call 
406-243-6022  or 
800-624-6001  or 
e-mail  lastbest- 
©selway.umtedu. 
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“Over 
90%  of 
Americas 
top  CEOs 
and 

corporate 
presidents 
had  music 
lessons  in 
their 
youth. 
Over 
90  % 
of  the 
criminals 
on  death 
row  did 
not. 


MAC  GRANT  GUIDELINES 


Government  support  of  the  arts  produces  an  enormous  return 
on  the  investment.  The  State  of  Montana  and  the  National 
Endowrment  for  the  Arts  are  proud  to  join  v\rith  arts  organizations, 
artists,  arts  educators  and  the  private  sector  throughout  Big  Sky 
Country  to  help  produce  high-quality  artistic  experiences  that 
touch  lives  in  every  comer  of  the  state. 

Here  is  an  overview  of  two  core  Montana  Arts  Council 
programs:  1)  the  Organizational  Excellence  grants,  funded 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Basic  State  Grant  to 
the  Montana  Arts  Council.  2)  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 
grants,  funded  through  the  state’s  general  fund. 


In  addition,  we  are  proud  to  announce  a  new  program  for  rural 
and  underserved  Montana  communities:  The  Arts  Are  Central  to 
our  Communities  Program.  This  funding  comes  through  a  Stabili¬ 
zation  Grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  —in  fact, 
the  Arts  Council’s  proposal  to  the  NEA  was  fully  funded — and  this 
funding  is  matched  by  the  State  of  Montana  dollar  for  dollar. 

All  of  the  Arts  Council’s  grant  programs  and  services  make 
Montana  a  better  place  to  live.  They  promote  the  arts,  reinforce 
the  significant  role  the  arts  play  in  creating  jobs  and  building 
Montana’s  economy,  improve  education  by  giving  kids  a  better 
chance  to  succeed,  and  revitalize  our  communities. 


GRANTS  PROGRAMS 


ARTS  ARE  CENTRAL  TO  OUR 
COMMUNITIES  GRANTS 
Grant  Period 

June  15, 1998  through  June  30,  2000 
Postmark  Deadline:  May  15, 1998 

The  Arts  Are  Central  to  our  Commu¬ 
nities  Program  is  designed  to  firmly 
anchor  existing  arts  organizations  in  rural 
and/or  underserved  communities  by 
developing  creative  and  long-lasting 
partnerships  between  or  among  arts 
organizations,  communities  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  These  partnerships  will  ulti¬ 
mately  further  stabilize  and  strengthen  the 
organizations’  ability  to  serve  their 
communities,  address  the  unique  cultural, 
social,  and/or  economic  needs  of  the 
communities,  and  provide  models  other 
communities  and  organizations  can  use  to 
ensure  their  sustained  success. 

The  Arts  Are  Central  to  our  Communi¬ 
ties  Program,  developed  through  the 
Council’s  statewide  planning  process, 
will  provide  $200,000  to  fund  pilot 
projects  that  serve  as  models  for  other 
communities.  These  dollars  are  provided 
through  a  $100,000  Stabilization  Grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  which  was  matched  with  $100,000 
by  the  State  of  Montana  in  the  1997 
Legislature. 

Through  this  program,  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  will: 

1.  Fund  up  to  ten  two-year  pilot 
projects  in  either  rural  or  underserved 
communities; 

2.  Publish  a  monograph  on  the 
successes  and  challenges  of  the  program 
to  be  used  by  communities  and  arts 
organizations  around  the  state  and  nation. 

3.  Produce  a  video  tape  that  includes 
testimonials  from  non-arts  partners  about 
the  value  of  the  arts,  this  program  and 
their  contribution  to  their  community. 


If  you  ’would  like 
an  application, 
please  call  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
at 

(406)  444-6430 


ORGANIZATIONAL  EXCELLENCE 

GRANTS 

Grant  Period 

July  1, 1998  through  June  30,  2000 
Postmark  Deadline:  May  1,1998 

Organizational  Excellence 
organizations  and  institutions  t^bdvfe&onj 
capable  management,  pcoti^(^!c/|lwMih 
programming  and/or  setV^^ahtf ^iMve  pi 
integral  to  the  arts  infrastnietureb^l^p 
Organizations  need  to  have  had  ffjhir  Wl- 
for  at  least  five  yeatsStd;^^  a  mirij^um  of 
time  professionalj  paid  diiector.  -  #<• 

These  grants  pay  forartistic-related'e^^s^ 
Statewide  service  organizations  may  request  funds 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  i-’i 

The  Organiza^nal  Excelleijce  Program  was  '  -'  / 
developed  througlrthe  feundPs'stat^ide  platting 
process  and  will  provide  at  least  per  yeaf 

in  fiscal  years  1999  and  2000.  tReSe  funds  are  ’ 
provided  through  Montana’s  Basic  State  Grant  front 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Alts.  } 


FEE  SUPPORT  FOR  TOURINC 
COMPANIES 

Grant  Period 
July  1, 1999  though  June  30^  2001^ 
Postmark  Deadline:  May  1,1(998,,, 


These  grants  are  awarded  to  profeswo 
Montana  arts  programs  that  have  provffe  exW^BCb  i 
in  their  artistic  programming.  These  grantSr^'’  *" 
re-distributed  by  them  in  amounts  of  up  to  $5(w 
small  towns  across  the  state  so  they  can  host 
performances  in  their  rural  and/or  underserved 
communities.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  reorg-^ 
nizes  how  far  in  advance  tour  companies  must  work 
and  commits  funding  to  coordinate  with  booking 
cycles.  -  - 

This  program,  as  all  Arts  Council  programs,  was 
developed  through  the  Council’s  statewide  planning 
process  and  will  provide  at  least  $15,000  per  year  in 
fiscal  years  2000  and  2001.  These  funds  are 
provided  through  the  State  of  Montana  general  fund 
at  the  level  approved  by  the  1997  Legislature. 


“Looking  for 
innovative  solutions 
to  economic 
deve^ment,  Ive 
m^^at  people 
mvolvid  with  arts. 


commitrhent  cttme" 


^Active  ■eonidMinity 
ledaifsM 

I 

f from  people 'duith  a 
“get  ip  dortf' 
^^iopJofy  and  this 
'ong 


the  arts.  'L 


are 


-  Dick  King, 
Executive  Director, 
Bear  Paw  Development, 
Havre 


IMPORTANT  APPLICATION  CHANGES 


1.  All  organizations  applying  for  funding  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council  must  have  a  board 
member  designated  to  promote  locally  the  value  of  the  arts  in  creating  jobs  and  building 
Montana’s  economy,  improving  education  and  revitalizing  our  communities. 

2.  Due  to  the  staff  reductions  made  necessary  by  recent  budget  cuts,  we  are  working  to 
streamline  administrative  processes  for  all  grant  programs.  We  regret  that  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  accept  support  or  supplemental  materials  after  the  postmark  deadlines.  All  budget  information, 
letters  of  support,  and  other  supplemental  material  must  arrive  by  the  postmark  deadline. 

3.  Applications  will  be  provided  to  panelists  as  submitted  by  the  applicants.  The  Arts  Council 
will  not  be  able  to  phone  people  for  missing  materials  or  budget  corrections  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 

4.  As  always,  applicants  are  welcome  to  call  the  Arts  Council  for  assistance  with  applications. 
Staff  members  will  be  happy  to  do  a  preliminary  review  of  applications  upon  request  if  materials 
are  submitted  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  stated  grant  deadlines. 
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ELIGIBILITY  &  MATCHING  REQUIREMENTS 


ARTS  ARE  CENTRAL  TO  OUR 
COMMUNITIES 

Eligibility 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  invites  non¬ 
profit  organizations  exempt  from  federal 
income  tax  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  schools,  or  organi- 1 
zations  which  are  elements  of  state,  countyf  ; 
or  municipal  government  to  submit  applicant 
tions  for  funding.  Artists  may  apply  fpr  . 
project  funding  under  a  501(c)(3)  umhfeila: 
please  call  the  Arts  Council  for  more 
information.  '  , 

Matching  Requirements 

These  grants  will  support  model  pilot 
projects  in  up  to  ten  rural  communities,  or 
projects  that  address  the  needs  of 
underserved  populations  in  Billings  and 
Great  Falls.  This  funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  designated 
specifically  to  help  the  “underserved”  parts 
of  the  state.  Applicants  will  match  the 
grants  dollar-for-dollar  in  cash  and/or  in- 
kind  goods  and  services. 

Grantees  may  use  these  funds  to  increase 
the  hours  of  existing  staff  or  engage  contract 
staff. 

It  is  necessary  to  show  how  funding  will 
continue  after  the  grant  period. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE  GRANTS 

Eligibility 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  invites  non¬ 
profit  organizations  exempt  from  federal 
income  tax  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  at  least  5  years, 
schools,  or  organizations  which  are  elements 
of  state,  county  or  municipal  government  to 
submit  applications  for  funding. 

Re:  University  applicants.  Only  on-going 
outreach  programs  of  the  University  system 
that  significantly  extend  services  beyond  the 
campus  will  be  considered  for  funding  in 


this  category.  That  extension  must  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  application  narrative. 

Organizations  must  request  an  equal  amount 
for  each  of  the  two  years. 

Grant  funds  are  to  be  used  to  partially  fund 
operational  expenses  that  involve  professional 
artists  or  rec^^ed  bearers  of  traditional 
culture.  These  costs  may  include  parfoptance 
and  exhibition  fees  and  associated  aitist, travel 
costs. 

Applicant  df^nizations  mosn  have  at.ieast  a 
half-time  paid  director  or  contract  with  lather 
organization  for  pnrfessional  supp(»f.‘ 

Statewide  arts.service  organizaticnis  can  use 
fcese  funds  for  any  operational  expense.  A 
statewide  arts  service  orgariiisil^a  is  an . 
organization  with  a  statewide  c^'tfiuency  and 
board  of  directors.  Its  primary  function  is  to 
provide  member  organizations  and  artists  with 
programs  and  services  that  are  too  costly  for 
them  to  fund  individually.  The  Council 
understands  some  statewide  arts  service 
organizations  have  less  than  a  half-time  paid 
director.  Realizing  the  gftat  benefits  provided 
to  arts  organizations  throughout  Montana  by 
these  organizations,  grants  will  be  made 
available  providing  they  have  professional 
management  deemed  adequate  to  administer 
the  funds. 

Grant  funds  may  not  be  used  to: 

•  Purchase  permanent  capital  expenditures. 

•  Purchase  equipment,  art  or  artifacts. 

•  Establish  or  develop  a  cash  reserve. 

•  Establish  or  add  to  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment. 

•  Reduce  a  deficit. 

Matching  Requirements 

Total  grant  funds  requested  must  be  matched 
dollar-for-dollar  by  cash  and  arc  limited  each 
year  to  a  minimum  of  $  1 ,000  and  a  maximum 
of  $8,000  but  no  more  than  10%  of  the 
organization’s  actual  FY97  cash  expenses. 

If  an  organization’s  actual  FY1999  or 
FY2000  cash  expenses  drop  so  that  the  grant 
award  exceeds  10  percent  of  these  expenses, 
then  the  difference  between  the  award  and  1 0 
percent  of  the  actual  cash  expense  must  be 
returned  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 


FEE  SUPPORT  FOR 
TOURING  COMPANIES 

Eligibility 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  invites 
non-profit  organizations  exempt  from 
federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501  (cX3)  of  tl^nternal  Revenue  Code 
.for  at  least  1  y^,  or  organizations 
which  are  clen^^^  state,  county  or 
municipal  government,  to  sutanit 
applications  for  funding.'  C^hhizations 
should  re^i^t  amount  for  each 

year,  up  to  $5,000  per  yean,  These 
grants  are  to  be  used  for  specife  rural 
and  underserved  communities  to  help 
them  individually  afford  tour  fees. 

.“•*  I^  support  will  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  the  performance  fee  to  a 
maximum  of  $500  per  rural  community. 
Foi(  the  purpose  of  this  grant  program, 
rural  communities  are  any  except 
Billings,  Bozeman.  Butte,  Great  Falls, 
Helena,  Kalispell  and  Missoula. 

Matching  Requirements 

Total  grant  funds  requested  must  be 
matched  dollar-for-dollar  by  cash. 


ALL  GRANTS 


Applications  must  follow  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  the  application  booklet. 
Applicants  must  use  the  forms  (or  photo¬ 
copies)  provided  in  the  application 
booklet.  Unfortunately,  no  computer¬ 
generated  forms  or  electronic  submission 
(e.g.  fax  or  E-mail)  will  be  accepted.  Call 
406-444-6430  for  your  application. 

NOTE:  Organizations  that  received  an 
Organizational  Excellence  Grant  and/or 
Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  grant 
for  FY98  and  FY99  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  any  of  the  above  if  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  are  met. 


EMirttsak  _ 

ARTS  ARE  CENTRAL  TO  OUR 
COMMUNITIES 

Projects  will  be  evaluated  on  how  well  . 
they: 

1.  Create  new,  effective  and  long^fm 
local  alliances  that  firmly  root  the  arts  in 
cities  and  towns. 

2.  Cooperatively  and  creatively 
adoress  community  goals  and  needs  by  .* 
involving  community  partners  previouslyr- 
minimally  or  not  associated  with  the  arts.  '  ' 

3.  Garner  resources  previously 
unavailable  or  hard  to  obtain. 

4.  Make  maximum  use  of  community 
resources,  skills  and  expertise. 

5.  Promote  public  awareness  activities 
that  relate  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the 
community. 

6.  Set  the  stage  for  making  long-term 
changes  to  community  and  regional  arts 
support. 

7.  Achieve  artistic  excellency 

'  •-  ^ 

Projects  may  utilize  any  art  form-^visual, 
performing,  media,  traditional,  follfora 
combination  of  these. 

Local  projects  should  address  specific 
community  issues  dealing  with  increasing 


RLVILW  CRITLRIA 


economic  development  and  creating  jobs,  and/ 
or  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  an  arts  curricu¬ 
lum  to  education,  and/or  revitalizing  communi¬ 
ties.  Examples  are: 

•  decreasing  criminal  recidivism  through 
visual  arts  programming  in  penal  institutions. 

•  increasing  student  SAT  scores  through 
participation  in  music. 

•  increasing  economic  activity  through 
community  performing  arts  events, 

•  decreasing  antisocial  behaviors  in 
delinquent  youth  through  participation  in 
theatre  productions. 

•  decreasing  hate  crime  through  edueati^ 

in  traditional  or  folk  arts.  «i.«8 

•  increasing  the  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
arts^^rogramming  through  media  arts:. 


ORGANlZIATIO^llLJiXCELLEWCE.:* 

AND 

.FEE  SUPPORT 

COMPANI^  '  ‘ 

Applications  will  be  evaluated  according  to 
the  following  criteria: 

1 .  Excellence  of  programs  and  artists. 

2.  Management  capability, 

3.  Accessibility  of  programs  and  organiza¬ 


tion  to  diverse  and  underserved  popula¬ 
tions. 

4.  The  organization’s  efforts  to  make 
the  arts  central  to  the  community. 

5.  Involvement  in  arts  education. 

6.  Extent  of  public  awareness/arts 
advocacy  activities  that  relate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  arts  to  the  community. 

7.  Leadership  the  organization  takes  in 
the  above  and  those  areas  such  as  obtain¬ 
ing  new  funding  sources,  marketing, 
involvement  of  the  business  community, 
establishing  partnerships  and  use  of 
techattiog) 


;fffiVIEW  PROCEDURE 

.  AlTSrants 

■“‘"’Aj^cations  will  be  reviewed  by  a 

panel.  This  committee  will 
.  jjia^l^ommendations  for  funding  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  which  makes  all 

ons. 

Arts  Mre  Central 

TheTlouncil  will  convene  grantees  in 
late  Spring  1999  to  discuss  progress, 
successes  and  challenges.  This  group  will 
also  be  encouraged  to  communicate 
electronically  during  the  project. 
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“I  have 
become 
completely 
convinced 
that  the 
arts  are 
vital  to 
our  fami¬ 
lies  and 
our  com¬ 
munities. 
The  arts 
provide 
significant 
economic 
return  for 
a  small 
invest¬ 
ment.  As 
well,  the 
arts  create 
the 

cultural 
infrastruc¬ 
ture  that 
allows  our 
communi¬ 


ties  to 
flourish. 


-  Montana 
Governor 
Marc  Racicot 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
ArtistSearch 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  ArtistSearch. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  your 
first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR, 
writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  and 
how  to  make  a 
CD). 

•  Innovative 
arts  education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arni  Fishbaugh 
at  (406)  444- 
6430  for  more 
information. 


From  Spring  Creek 
Publishing 


Anifrew  H.  Malcolm 


SINGING  IS 
NATURAL 

By  M  IWMtaM mtB  Bmmmdu  Jrnam  Trtplitt 


N*w  <•  Lewft  at  Any  Af« 
and  Nava  Fan  Palof  tl) 


Where  We  Live  -  The 
Best  of  Big  Sky 
Journal 

Spring  Creek  Publish¬ 
ing,  Bozeman,  1997 
Hardcover:  $50 

Anyone  who  really  loves  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  loves  reading  about  the  land 
and  people  here,  will  find  a  veritable 
banquet  on  which  to  dine  in  the  re¬ 
cently  released  Where  We  Live. 

Consisting  of  reprinted  stories  and 
essays  from  the  six-year-old  Big  Sky 
Journal,  this  volume  features  works 
by  the  likes  of  Rick  Bass.  Russell 
Chatham,  William  Kittredge,  Ralph 
Beer  and  others.  Topics  range  from 
funky  small  town  bars  and  wilder¬ 
ness  to  hunting,  fishing  and  the  broad 
sweep  of  land  that  has  inspired  so 
many. 

Tliis  is  the  real  Montana,  warts, 
rainbows  and  all.  and  its  pages  draw 
upon  the  full  human  gamut  of  emo¬ 
tion.  Where  We  Live  is  available  in 
bookstores  across  Montana,  or  can  be 
ordered  by  calling  l-8CX)-4 17-33 14. 

The  Blind  Corral 
by  Ralph  Beer 
Spring  Creek  Publishing, 
Bozeman,  1997 
Hardcover:  $50 

This  limited  edition  of  Ralph 
Beer's  first  novel  describes  a  Mon¬ 
tana  that  still  exists,  not  in  myth  or 
rose-colored  imagination,  but  in  the 
lives  of  people  existing  in  a  place 
where  land  and  lifestyle  are  insepa¬ 
rable. 

The  book,  which  earned  the  Spur 
Award,  addresses  the  clash  between  a 
surging  modem  world  and  a  past  that 
is  still  present  in  this  raw,  sweeping, 
unfettered  place  called  Montana.  Au¬ 
thor  James  Welch  calls  it  “raw,  tawny 
and  charged  with  life.  A  brilliant 
book.” 

The  Blind  Corral  is  available  in 
bookstores  across  Montana,  or  can  be 
ordered  by  calling  1-800-417-3314. 


General  Issue  Blues 
by  Sonny  Gratzer 
Heartland  Journals,  1997 
Paperback:  $10 

Books  about  Vietnam  have  been 
written  by  journalists,  correspondents, 
politicians  and  generals.  But  if  you 
want  to  gel  a  feel  for  what  it  was  really 
all  about,  read  the  poetry  in  General 
Issue  Blues  by  a  warrior  who  almost 
died  there. 

George  “Sonny”  Gratzer  grew  up 
tough  in  a  Butte  mining  family  and 
later  came  back  from  ’Nam  with  a 
chest  full  of  medals  and  wounds  so 
severe  they  would  require  more  than  a 
dozen  operations  though  the  years.  He 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Montana  in  1963  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  creative  writing  af¬ 
ter  the  war. 

The  author  currently  lives  in  Mis¬ 
soula  where  he  writes  poetry,  fiction 
and  songs.  The  book  is  available  from 
HeartlandJoumals,  106  Rolling  Green 
Place,  Missoula  MT  59803 ;  or  by  call¬ 
ing  800-588-9492  or  728- 1 753. 


Soft  and  Easy  Exercise  for 
Everyone 

by  Judy  Palmquist  and  Mary 
Kay  Bennett 

Published  in  1997  by  Judy 
Palmquist  and  Mary  Kay 
Bennett 

Paperback:  $19.95 

This  book,  specifically  designed  for 
women  over  40  but  useful  to  many  other 
folks  as  well,  describes  various  exercises 
for  people  with  conditions  that  might  other¬ 
wise  lead  to  a  steady  deterioration  in  physi¬ 
cal  fitness. 

The  two  women  operate  a  fitness  center 
in  Helena  specifically  tailored  for  women 
over  40.  People  with  conditions  such  as 
fibromyalgia  or  osteoarthritis  can  use  the 
suggested  exercises  to  gradually  build  up 
physical  strength  and  head  off  a  worsening 
of  their  conditions  due  to  inactivity. 

Along  with  practical  and  easy-to-fol¬ 
low  exercises,  the  book  includes  little  tid¬ 
bits  of  wisdom  for  living  a  happy  and 
fulfilling  life.  For  further  information,  call 
Fitness  Is  Our  Business  at  442-2001 . 


Looking  Back:  A  Pictorial  History  of  the 

Flathead  Valley,  Montana 
by  Kathryn  L.  McKay 
1997  by  Donning  Company  Publishers, 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Hardcover:  $38.50 

It  really  hasn’  t  been  that  long  since  Kalispell  was  a  little  burg 
with  dirt  streets  and  the  upper  Flathead  Vdley  was  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  glaciers  left. 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  recently  released 
■Looking  Back:  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Flathead  Valley, 
Montana,  and  you’ll  see  the  proof  Produced  by  the  Northwest 
Montana  Historical  Society,  this  splendid  book  contains  ample 
text  and  some  320  photographs  to  chronicle  the  upper  Flathead’s 
early  days. 

The  book  is  available  in  bookstores  across  Montana  or  by 
contacting  the  Society  at  756-8381. 


Of*  ^ 
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Fury:  Inside  the  Life  of 
Theoren  Fleury 
by  Andrew  H.  Malcolm 
Published  by  McCleiiand 
and  Stewart,  Inc.,  1997 
Hardcover:  $23.95 


In  his  new  book,  Montana  resident  and 
former  New  York  Times  editor,  reporter 
and  columnist  Andrew  Malcolm  aims  his 
pen  at  Theoren  Fleury,  the  diminutive  star 
of  the  Calgary  Flames. 

Malcolm  follows  Fleury  through  an 
entire  season,  painting  a  personal  portrait 
of  the  quick,  ruthless  athlete  he  dubs  “The 
Huck  Finn  of  hockey”. 

“Malcolm  notices  things  that  the 
hockey-beat  writers  don’t  notice,  things 
that  they  see  every  day,  things  that  of>en  a 
door  for  us  into  the  inner  world  of  a 
complicated  game  and  a  complicated  busi¬ 
ness.”  writes  reviewer  R.  John  Hayes. 

Fury  will  be  available  at  bookstores 
across  the  nation  in  March,  or  by  calling 
I -800-929-2 1 59. 


Singing  is  Natural 

by  Jo  Rainbolt  and  Bonnie  Jean 

Triplett 

Askinelf  Press,  Hot  Springs,  Montana; 

1997 

Paperback:  $20 

The  oldest  musical  instrument  in  the  world  is  the 
human  voice,  yet  many  people  find  themselves  too  inhib¬ 
ited  to  sing  in  spile  of  their  great  love  for  song. 

In  Singing  is  Natural,  Montana  author  Jo  Rainbolt 
teams  up  with  voice  instructor  Bonnie  Jean  Triplett  to 
produce  a  how-to-and-why  treatment  of  singing.  No  need 
to  be  a  polished  professional,  just  open  up  and  let  the  songs 
flow,  they  recommend.  But  beyond  the  philosophical 
reasons  for  song-and  many  are  gi  ven-lhe  book  deals  with 
technique. 

“I  used  to  sing”  is  a  lament  that  should  never  be  spoken, 
according  to  the  authors,  because  the  expression  of  emo¬ 
tion  through  song  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  releases 
possible. 

This  book  is  available  at  bookstores  across  Montana. 


Correction: 

The  price  for  the  standard  edition  of 
the  lovely  book.  Celebration:  The 
Art  of  Walter  Hook,  should  have 
been  listed  as  $75.  This  book  is  a 
hard-bound  monograph  of  94  pages, 
featuring  over  60  full-color  images. 
We  regret  having  listed  the  wrong 
price  in  the  January/February  issue 
of  ArtistSearch. 
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Rocky  Mountain  Gourmet 

Cookbook 
by  Leslie  DeDominic 
I  Sept.  1997  by  Falcon  Press 
I  Publishing,  Helena 
I  Hardcover:  $24.95 
I 

Fifth-generation  Montanan  Leslie  DeDominic. 
who  has  made  a  living  out  of  mastering  the  gourmet 
tastes  of  the  region,  has  now  compiled  a  remarkable 
collection  of  regional  recipes  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Gourmet  Cookbook. 

Among  these  200  recipes,  areas  as  different  as 
New  Mexico  and  Alberta  find  their  common  ground 
in  gourmet  meals  rooted  in  the  traditional  methods 
and  foods  of  the  Rockies.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  is 
grounded  on  the  premise  of  blending  the  best  of  one 
1  culture's  ideas  with  the  best  of  another’s  -  a  culinary 
version  of  the  Great  American  Melting  Pot. 

DeDominic  is  food  writer  and  publicist  who  cur- 
i  renlly  lives  in  Fort  Benton.  To  purchase  her  book. 
I  visit  local  bookstores  or  contact  Falcon  Publishing  at 
!  1-800-582-2665. 


Ken  and  Kartie  Overcast 

Bear  Valley  Records,  Chinook 


After  four  albums  and  a  full-length  concert  video, 
Montana’s  Ken  Overcast  of  Chinook  now  has  a  new 
honor  to  his  credit  -  “International  Champion  Cowboy 
Yodeler”. 

Overcast  won  the  honor  at  the  recent  Western 
Music  Association  Convention  and  Festival  in  Tuscon, 
Ariz.  He  was  presented  with  a  trophy  buckle  for  his 
efforts,  and  noted  that  working  alone  on  the  ranch  for 
so  many  years  gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  practice 
without  being  accused  of  abuse. 

His  crossbred  cattle  don’t  seem  to  mind  his  yodel- 
ing,  Overcast  notes.  ‘They  like  it.  They’re  the  only 
ones  who  don’t  give  me  any  crap  when  I’m  practic¬ 
ing.” 

The  western-music  artist’s  most  recent  effort,  Ken 
and  Karlie  Overcast,  was  recorded  in  Nashville  and 
features  his  daughter  on  vocals.  Produced  by 
Nashville’s  Russ  Ragsdale  under  the  Bear  Valley 
Records  label,  it  features  some  of  that  town’s  finest 
session  musicians. 

Overcast,  a  real  cowboy  who  has  spent  plenty  of 
time  lending  to  cattle,  fences  and  the  rest  of  the  real- 
life  cattleman’s  chores,  has  received  strong  reviews  in 
Europe  in  particular.  There,  his  song  “A  Cowboy’s 
Heart”  recently  came  in  at  number  21  on  the  top  100 
European  variety  chart.  Now  50,  he  has  been  making 
music  since  childhood.  His  first  three  albums  were 
Thinkin’  Back  (1994),  Ken  Overcast  Live  (1995),  and 
Silver  and  Gold,  a  remake  of  the  first  album. 

For  further  information,  call  406-357-3824,  or 
send  e-mail  to  7bearval@3rivers.net. 
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Ribbons  ^Blnie 

The  Life  &  Lore  of  the 


Ribbons  of  Blue 

By  Antrim  “Pat”  Barnes  with  Dave 
Shors 

Published  1997  by  the  Helena 
Independent  Record,  Helena 
Paperback:  $17.95 

Long  before  fly  fishing  became  a  trendy  and 
expensive  pursuit,  there  were  men  like  Pat  Barnes 
who  did  it  simply  because  they  loved  it. 

Barnes,  a  Missouri  River  angler  bom  in  Three 
Forks  in  1 909.  has  plenty  of  insights  on  his  life’s  love. 
Dave  Shors,  associate  editor  of  the  Helena  Indepen¬ 
dent  Record,  has  helped  the  “Old  Pro”  hone  his 
memories  to  produce  a  first-class  fly  fishing  book 
replete  with  observations  that  are  both  entertaining 
and  useful. 

Ribbons  of  Blue  can  be  found  in  bookstores 
throughout  Montana. 


TOUGH, 

i  WILUNG,  ANO  ABLE 


TaU.'  of  a  Montana  Uamily 


Lois  Flansburc;  Haagll’ND 


Tough,  Willing  and  Able:  Tales 
of  a  Montana  Family 
By  Lois  Flansburg  Haaglund 
Mountain  Press  Publishing, 
Missoula;  January, 1998 
Paperback:  $12 

With  clarity,  compassion  and  humor,  Lois 
Flansburg  Haaglund  vividly  describes  growing 
up  in  a  logging  family  in  Clinton  (a  small  town 
east  of  Missoula).  She  tells  how  her  family’s 
lives  were  forever  changed,  first  by  a  logging 
accident  and  then  by  the  Great  Depression. 

William  Kittredge  praises  the  book  as  “first 
rate  regional  story-telling.”  The  author,  who  lives 
near  Missoula,  is  a  retired  nurse.  She  is  currently 
working  toward  degrees  in  English  literature  and 
Spanish  from  the  University  of  Montana  and  has 
started  writing  her  second  book. 

Tough,  Willing  and  Able  is  available  at  book¬ 
stores  across  Montana,  or  from  Mountain  Press 
Publishing  Co.  at  1-800-234-5308. 


Repertoire  for  Festival  and  Concert 
Professor  David  Reynolds,  Rocky 
Mountain  College,  Billings 


After  teaching  trumpet  to  students  for  many 
years,  Dave  Reynolds  of  Billings’  Rocky  Mountain 
College  grew  a  little  frustrated  that  many  staples  of 
trumpet  repertoire  had  never  been  recorded. 

His  remedy  to  that  problem  rests  in  the  new  CD, 
Repertoire  for  Festival  and  Concert,  recorded  “on  a 
few  cool  mornings  in  October  1997”  at  Mayflower 
Congregational  Church  in  Billings.  The  recording 
project  coincided  with  a  one-semester  sabbatical, 
during  which  time  he  also  traveled  to  Europe  and 
studied  trumpet  history. 

Reynolds  currently  performs  as  principal  trumpet 
for  the  Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  the 
Yellowstone  Brass  Quintet.  Before  accepting  a 
position  at  RMC,  he  was  a  member  of  the  acclaimed 
Army  Herald  Trumpets,  a  fanfare  brigade  which 
performs  at  the  White  House. 

The  repertoire  includes  works  by  Guillaume 
Balay,  J.  Barat,  Eugfene  Cools,  Anthony  Donato, 
Pierre  Gabaye,  Alexander  Goedicke  and  Julien 
Porret.  Accompanying  Reynolds  on  the  CD  are  three 
RMC  pianists,  Fred  Binckes,  Leann  Vralsted  and 
Palma  Wolverton. 

The  CD  is  available  at  Eckroth  Music  in  Billings 
and  Bozeman,  the  RMC  Bookstore  or  from  the  artist 
(800-877-6259,  ext.  1112). 


The  Duet  Album 


The  Duet  Album 
Stuart  Weber  and  llse-Mari  Lee 

The  delicate  cascade  of  guitar  strings  and 
the  sedate,  plaintive  pulse  of  a  cello  make 
eloquent  conversation  on  The  Duet  Album,  a 
new  CD  by  Bozeman  musicians  Stuart  Weber 
and  IIse-Mari  Lee. 

The  big-voiced  cello  and  the  quiet  quitar  are 
uncommon  companions,  but  their  differences 
are  tamed  by  these  two  masterful  musicians. 

Lee  is  a  music  professor  at  Montana  State 
University.  She  is  an  active  composer  with 
many  published  pieces,  has  performed  with 
orchestras  and  ensembles  throughout  the  world 
and  recently  released  Song  of  the  Cello  with 
pianist  Michele  Levin. 

Weber  -  who  studied  classical  guitar  with 
Christopher  Barkening  more  than  15  years  ago 
-  describes  himself  as  largely  self-taught.  He’s 
recorded  three  previous  albums:  An  Evening  in 
the  Country,  Hired  Man's  Dream  and 
Departures,  where  the  two  musicians  first 
collaborated. 

The  Duet  Album  was  recorded  at  The 
Garage  in  Springhill,  with  engineering,  mixing 
and  mastering  by  Michael  Blessing.  The  CD  is 
available  at  most  music  stores  in  Montana,  or 
by  calling  800-308-8878. 

-  Reprinted  from  Lively  Times 
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Montana 

Storytelling 

Roundup 

A  young 
cowboy  was 
arrested  and  tried 
for  horse  stealing. 
His  lawyer  danced 
around  the  facts 
of  the  case, 
concentrating  on 
the  emotional 
values  of  the 
accused’s 
widowed  mother, 
wife  and  children. 
As  a  final  touch, 
he  called  upon  the 
jury  to  gaze  Into 
the  face  of  the 
defendant  to  see  if 
they  could  find  the 
look  of  a  guilty 
man.  The  jury 
brought  back  a 
verdict  of  "not 
guilty”. 

A  friend  asked 
after  the  trial,  “Did 
you  really  steal 
that  horse?” 

“Wal,"  said  the 
horse  thief,  “I 
thought  I  did,  but 
after  hearing  that 
lawyer  talk,  I’m 
not  so  sure.” 

(From  The  Humor 
of  the  American 
Cowboy  by  Stan 
Hoig.) 

Storytellers 
and  cowboy  poets 
pay  tribute  to  the 
American  West 
during  the 
Montana 
Storytelling 
Roundup,  April 
17-18  in  Cut 
Bank. 

Miniature 
horses,  a  dog 
trainer,  a  snake 
man  and  George 
and  Martha 
Washington  are 
all  part  of  festivi¬ 
ties.  Admission  Is 
$3.50  for  the 
entire  event. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Jewell  Wolk  at 
873-2039  or 
Darryl  Omsberg, 
County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of 
Schools,  at 
873-2295. 
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Governor’s 
Conference 
on  Tourism 

Preparations 
for  the  1998 
Governor’s 
Conference  on 
Tourism  and 
Recreation  in 
Kalispell,  April  6- 
7,  are  going  full 
steam  ahead. 

Some  of  the 
conference’s 
featured 
speakers  and 
topics  include 
Dayton  Duncan, 
co-producer  of 
the  1997  PBS 
documentary  on 
Lewis  &  Clark, 
cultural  tourism, 
updates  on 
Montana’s 
newest  and 
hottest  visitor 
attractions, 
effective 
marketing  tools, 
trends,  issues 
and  much  more. 

Registration  is 
$100  prior  to 
March  19,  $130 
from  March  19 
to  April  1 ,  and 
$150  afterwards. 
For  information 
about  confer¬ 
ence  sponsor¬ 
ships  or  exhibi¬ 
tion,  contact 
Roxanne  at  RMS 
Management 
Services,  443- 
1160. 


On  Screen 


Walk  on  the  wild  side 
at  International  Film  Fest 

For  the  2 1st  straight  year,  wildlife 
enthusiasts  and  film-makers  will  gather 
in  Missoula  this  April  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Film  Festival,  one  of  the 
premier  events  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Scheduled  for  April  1 1-18,  the 
festival  continues  a  tradiuon  that  began 
in  1977,  when  wildlife  biologist  and  UM 
Prof.  Charles  Jonkel  and  a  determined 
cadre  of  students  sought  to  change  the 
way  the  public  views  wildlife.  A  modest 
2 1  entries  that  year  has  grown  to  more 
than  200  this  spring,  covering  the  gamut 
of  wildlife  species  and  habitats  world 
round  -  from  “charismatic  mega  fauna” 
such  as  grizzly  bears,  whales  and 
wolves,  to  critters  with  less  of  a  world¬ 
wide  fan  base,  like  ants,  worms,  frogs 
and  bats. 

“The  IWFF  encourages  sensitive 
wildlife  film  making,”  says  the  BBC’s 
Alastair  Fothergill.  “Their  very  careful 
and  thoughtful  judging  system  gives 
them  respect  among  the  industry.” 

Besides  the  numerous  films,  which 
are  frequently  stunning  and  exception¬ 
ally  informative,  the  festival  will  feature 
a  variety  of  seminars,  lectures  and  field 
Uips.  Among  the  topics  are  “Wildlife 
and  Civilization,"  an  overview  of  where 
we’re  at  heading  into  the  millennium,  by 
Jonkel.  “Wildlife  Films  and  (Good) 
Science”  by  award-winning  producer 
Nick  Upton,  and  “The  War  Goes  On,” 
about  the  films  producers  want  to  make 
but  are  frequently  unable  to  sell. 

Field-trip  sites  include  the  National 
Bison  Range,  Ninepipe  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Pattee  Canyon,  Lee  Metcalf  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  the  Rattlesnake  Wilderness 
Area.  For  further  details  on  this  year’s 
festival,  call  728-9380. 

Young  Audiences  Media 
Festival  begins  in  March 

The  Myma  Loy  Center  in  Helena  is 
home  to  the  Young  Audiences  Media 
Festival,  March  9-14. 

The  festival,  produced  and  sponsored 
by  Helena  Presents,  is  designed  to  help 
youngsters  realize  that  media  is  not 
“magic”.  Rather,  it’s  produced  by  real 
people  using  acquired  skills,  such  as 
reading,  writing  and  the  arts.  This  year’s 
festival  emphasizes  the  “sound”  element 
of  media. 

Highlights  include:  March  10,  two 
screenings  of  the  classic  silent  film,  “The 
General,”  with  piano  accompaniment  by 
Alexandra  Swaney;  March  1 1,  a  session 
on  film  scoring  with  Elizabeth  Sellers; 
March  12,  “Computer  Music”  with 
Joseph  Franklin,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Myma  Loy  Center;  and  March  14, 
youngsters  will  watch  and  participate  in 
the  filming  of  a  music  video. 

School  and  youth  groups  may  sign  up 
for  the  free  morning  and  afternoon 
programs.  For  more  details,  call  Les 
Benedict  at  443-0287. 


A  panoramic  view  of  Badger-Two  Medicine,  the  backdrop  for  “Backbone  of  the  World”. 

(Laura  Tbomas  photo) 


Backbone  of  the  World  (from  page  one) 


“Yishi,  the  Last  Yahi,”  completed  in  1992, 
was  nominated  for  an  Emmy  and  aired  on  the 
PBS  program,  “American  Experience”.  Both 
films  were  directed  and  produced  by  Roberts. 

Her  interest  in  native  issues  stems,  in  part, 
from  her  childhood,  Roberts  grew  up  in 
Hardin,  between  the  Crow  and  Cheyenne 
Reservations.  “I  spent  my  pre-school  years 
living  with  my  grandparents  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  1  grew  up  in  two  cultures,  really.” 

She  returns  to  the  role  of  director  with  a 
new  film  focused  on  Butte.  “It’s  a  microcosm 
of  corporate  and  industrial  America,”  she  says. 
“And  its  environmental  legacy  is  certainly 
story-worthy.”  While  those  issues  have 
national  relevance,  Roberts  also  perceives  the 
epic  of  Butte  as  speaking  to  Montanans  “about 
where  we’ve  been  as  a  state  and  where  we’re 
going.” 

She  will  shoot  the  story  on  high-definition 
16mm  film  and  hopes  to  release  it  by  June 


2000.  “I  definitely  want  to  show  it  in 
Montana  theaters.”  PBS  has  also  expressed 
an  interest  in  airing  the  project. 

Roberts  plans  to  “anchor  the  history  of 
Butte  in  the  human  story.”  Preliminary 
filming  begins  in  March,  with  interviews 
and  a  recording  session  for  local  musicians 
and  songwriters.  Already,  Roberts  has  lined 
up  “myriad  consultants.”  The  production 
team  also  includes  editor  Jennifer  Chinlund, 
writers  Fred  Haefele  and  Edwin  Dobb,  and 
composer  Mark  Adler,  who  scored  the 
“Ishi”  film. 

In  an  industry  that’s  known  as  egocen¬ 
tric,  Roberts  is  modest  about  her  success. 
“I’m  just  the  cog  in  the  wheel  that’s  able  to 
execute  ideas,”  she  says. 

“I  came  to  filmmaking  as  a  social  issues 
medium.  Through  the  years,  I’ve  come  to 
appreciate  it  as  a  true  art  form.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
for  ArtistSearch 


Cultural  events  thrive  in  Hot  Springs 


by  Susan  Faye  Roberts 
Executive  Director, 

Hot  Springs  Artists  Society 

Cultural  activity  thrives  at  the  end-of-a- 
road  destination  in  rural  Montana,  Skepticism 
ran  high  in  March  of  1997  when  I  proposed 
the  creation  of  the  Hot  Springs  Artists  Society. 
No  one  ventured  to  say  it  couldn’t  be  done  but 
there  existed  a  pervasive  attitude  of  pessi¬ 
mism.  Now,  ten  months  later,  the  Artists 
Society  is  a  fixture  of  this  community  and 
officially  a  non-profit  501(c)  corporation. 

Located  in  the  middle  of  high  desert 
plains  and  pristine  mountains,  the  rutted  streets 
and  boarded-up  buildings  of  Hot  Springs  attest 
to  poverty  and  once-better  times.  Little 
economic  growth  takes  place  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  fluctuates  between  400-500  people. 

Yet  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  are 
drawn  to  the  healing  water  generated  by  the 
geothermal  activity  of  this  region.  The  “water 
culture”  attracts  a  diverse  group  of  people 
seeking  wellness  and  the  ambiance  of  nature. 

It  seemed  right  to  combine  that  with  cultural 
activities,  thus  offering  an  opportunity  to 
economically  empower  the  community  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life. 

The  first  major  event  of  the  Society  was  in 
April,  1997,  when  the  University  Woodwind 
Trio  agreed  to  perform.  The  event  attracted  50 
people  to  the  lobby  of  the  Symes  Hotel.  The 
trio  walked  away  with  under  two  hundred 
dollars  and  smiles,  and  told  us  they  wanted  to 
come  back  again. 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  I  get  perform¬ 
ers  here.  I  tell  people  it’s  easy,  the  artists  want 
to  come.  The  Society  can’t  guarantee  what  the 
artists  will  gamer  from  passing  the  hat,  but 
accommodations  and  atmosphere  at  the  Symes 
Hotel  are  the  main  drawing  cards.  Numerous 
performers  have  said  audience  is  one  of  the 


most  appreciative  they’ve  played  for. 

Diversity  has  played  a  major  role,  with 
classical,  contemporary  folk,  and  blues 
packing  the  lobby  on  any  given  night.  A 
gentleman  told  me  one  night  he  was  glad  to 
drive  45  miles  one-way  for  a  performance. 

The  Society  joined  ranks  with  the 
largest  hotel  in  Hot  Springs  from  the  very 
beginning,  to  forge  a  partnership  that  has 
economically  assisted  the  hotel.  The  Symes 
Hotel  is  a  quaint  venue  for  entertainment, 
even  with  the  new  espresso  cart.  Every 
performance  calls  for  a  transformation  of  the 
lobby:  the  phone  rings  in  the  middle  of 
performances;  people  check-in;  Teka,  the 
resident  dog,  sits  in  the  front  row;  and 
children  break  into  ecstatic  dance.  This  is 
mral  America  at  its  best. 

Events  which  have  piqued  particular 
interest  are  the  combination  of  the  Helena- 
based  Wilbur  Rehmann  Jazz  Quartet  and 
food.  The  first  event  was  a  summer  brunch. 
In  November  the  quartet  played  in  the  lobby 
surrounded  by  tables  of  people  eating  Cajun 
food.  Seventy  people  from  a  radius  of  eighty 
miles  in  any  direction  gathered  under  that 
full  moon.  The  Society  already  has  requests 
for  reservations  when  we  do  it  again. 

The  Society  has  bookings  three  months 
in  advance  most  of  the  time.  In  April  or  May 
the  Society  will  host  a  Mystery  Party.  The 
Society  is  also  seeking  funding  from 
donations  for  several  long-term  projects. 

The  Hot  Springs  Society,  Inc.  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  rural  community  and  this 
state.  The  community  now  draws  people  to 
its  cultural  events  and  its  healing  water. 

Hopefully,  our  success  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  rural  places.  Look  closely  at 
what  draws  people  to  your  community  and 
then  enhance  it  with  cultural  activities. 
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Notes  From  Butte: 

Arts  and  humanities 
in  a  hard-edged  town 


The  Arts  Chateau  celebrates 
its  first  century  this  year. 


Cultural  centerpiece:  Facade  of  the  refurbished  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 


The  Mai  Wah  Society,  Inc.  kicked 
off  Butte’s  New  Year  and  the 
Chinese  New  Year  of  the  Tiger 
with  a  spectacular  parade  in  Uptown  Butte, 
complete  with  an  authentic  parade  dragon  and 
thousands  of  firecrackers.  Celebrants  joined 
the  march,  which  concluded  with  a  reception 
at  the  historic  Mai  Wah  Building. 

The  dragon  is  a  gift  from  the  Chinese 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  the  state  of  Montana;  the  Mai  Wah  Society 
of  Butte  will  be  its  caretaker.  Several  commu¬ 
nity  members,  including  George  Everett  and 
George  and  Connie  Chu,  were  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  dragon.  A  formal  donation 
ceremony  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  14, 
1998,  in  the  Orphan  Girl  Theatre  (housed  in 
the  Mother  Lode  Theatre).  The  General 
Consul  from  the  Taipei  Economic  and 
Cultural  Office  in  Seattle  will  be  in  Butte  to 
formally  gift  the  dragon  to  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Also  of  note  is  the  development  of  the 
Wah  Chong  Tai  Company  and  Mai  Wah 
Noodle  Parlor  buildings.  The  Mai  Wah 
Society  was  awarded  a 
grant  from  the  Johanna 
Favrot  Foundation  to 
engage  an  exhibit 
curator  and  exhibit 
designer  to  plan  and 
design  a  permanent 
exhibit  in  the  Mai  Wah 
Building. 

These  are  just  an 
example  of  the  many 
exciting  activities 
happening  in  Butte.  On 
the  performing-arts  side 
of  the  street,  the  Orphan  Girl  Theatre  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  public  on  Dec.  4, 
1997.  The  elegant  proscenium  theater  sports 
a  blue  and  gold  theme,  and  state-of-the-art 
light  and  sound  systems. 

The  Orphan  Girl’s  director.  Lynn  De  Bree, 
has  started  1998  with  auditions  and  cast 
selections  for  the  children’s  performance  of 
“The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes”.  Creative  KID 
Company  will  produce  the  play,  which 
attracted  1 10  young  people  to  auditions.  The 


Orphan  Girl  Theatre  also  hosted  the  Missoula 
Children’s  Theatre  week-long  residency  and 
performance  of  “Snow  White”  in  February. 
Acting  classes  and  workshops  are  also  on  tap. 

The  Arts  Chateau  is  celebrating  its  100th 
year  in  1998.  The  Chateau  was  built  in  1898, 
for  Charles  W,  Clark,  oldest  son  of  William 
Andrew  Clark,  the  infamous  Butte  copper 
king.  Noted  architect  William  Aldrich 
designed  the  building. 

In  celebration  of 
the  building’s 
centennial.  Director 
Glenn  Bodish 
invited  local  artists 
to  render  artworks 
on  the  Chateau’s 
surplus  slate  roof 
tiles.  More  than 
twenty-five  local 
artists  participated 
and  provided  a 
wonderful  sample  of 
their  work  on  the 
slates.  Tony  Shaw  sculpted  a  fountain  titled 
“Ode  to  the  Louvre”;  Paul  Guillemette 
sculpted  a  realistic  rendering  of  the  Chateau 
chimney;  Kelly  Conway  rendered  a  folk-art 
angel;  and  Ty  Best  provided  a  contempo¬ 
rary  painting.  The  slates  are  on  exhibit, 
with  patrons  are  able  to  bid  on  their 
favorites  through  a  silent  auction.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  go  to  the  Arts  Chateau. 

The  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
Butte  in  January  and  hosted  a  luncheon 
for  community  leaders  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  cultural  institutions 
and  events.  Their  purpose  was  to 
acquaint  the  community  with  their 
mission  and  work  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  afforded  to  local  organizations 
and  residents.  They  also  hosted  a 
community  performance  of  Butte’s 
own  Irish  band,  Dublin  Gulch,  at  the 
Mother  Lode  Theatre. 

And  of  course,  no  cultural 
snapshot  of  Butte  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  the  Mother 
Lode.  Since  its  inaugural  perform¬ 
ing  arts  series  in  1996,  the  refur¬ 
bished  theatre  has  hosted  concerts, 
plays,  a  classic  film  series  and  other 
community  events.  Under  the 


direction  of  Skip  Lundby,  the  theatre  is 
gaining  a  reputation  statewide  as  an 
exciting  venue  for  nationally  known 
performers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is 
fast  approaching,  and  Butte  will  celebrate 
with  its  traditional  parade  on  March  17. 

St.  Urho’ s  Day  (honoring  the  saint  who 
drove  the  grasshoppers  out  of  Finland)  is 
fervently  celebrated  the  evening  of  March 
16  at  the  Helsinki  Bar  and  Sauna.  Also 
on  the  evening  of  March  16,  Tom  and 
Cindy  Powers  will  produce  a  seisun 
(session)  of  Celtic  music  and  dance  at  the 
Elks  Club,  featuring  Dublin  Gulch  and 
friends. 

-  Ellen  Crain 

Ellen  Crain  is  the  Director  of  Butte 
Archives,  an  arm  of  Butte  Silver  Bow  City 
County  Government.  Archive  houses  city/ 
county  records,  labor  archives,  personal 
manuscripts,  school  records  and  a  wealth 
of  other  knowledge  about  Butte  history 
and  culture. 


Photos  by  Alexandra  Swaney 


Butte  Archives:  Where  history  is  kept. 


Orphan  Girl  Theatre  opened  in  December. 


History  permeates  Mai  Wah  Building. 
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Volunteer 

Montana! 

seeks 

proposals 

Volunteer 
Montana!  is 
accepting 
proposals  from 
nonprofit  and 
public  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the 
program  year 
beginning  in 
September,  1998. 

A  statewide 
AmeriCorps 
Program, 
Volunteer 
Montana! 
mobilizes 
volunteers  and 
coordinates 
volunteer-based 
projects  for 
community 
agencies  across 
the  state.  Special 
emphasis  is 
placed  upon: 

1 )  Communi¬ 
ties  that  can 
prioritize  local 
problems  that  are 
amenable  to 
volunteer 
involvement; 

2)  Engaging 
volunteers  in 
frequent  direct- 
service  activities 
that  demonstrably 
impact  needs. 

Volunteer 
Montana! 
encourages 
proposals  which 
use  volunteers  to 
provide  direct 
services  in 
response  to 
needs  in  the 
areas  of  public 
safety,  education, 
environment  and 
other  human 
needs. 

Proposals  that 
focus  on  the 
needs  of  children 
and  families  are 
highly  encour¬ 
aged.  To  obtain 
an  application 
packet,  contact 
Volunteer 
Montana!,  Attn: 
Proposal  Applica¬ 
tion,  227  W.  Front 
St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  call  406- 
542-5061 :  or  e- 
mail 

volmont@ism.net. 

Proposals 
must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  March 
27. 
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statewide 
arts  contest 
launched 

Congressman 
Rick  Hill’s  office, 
in  cooperation 
with  the  Helena 
Area  Cultural 
Alliance,  Is 
presenting  the 
annual  Congres¬ 
sional  High 
School  Art 
Competition  for 
1998. 

High  school 
artists  are 
encouraged  to 
submit  original 
paintings, 
drawings, 
collages,  or 
prints.  The 
winning  artwork 
will  represent 
Montana  and  be 
displayed  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol  for 
one  year. 

Submitted 
pieces  must  be 
two-dimensional, 
framed  and 
measure  no  more 
than  32"  by  32”. 
Entries  must  be 
an  original 
concept,  may  not 
be  reproduced 
from  an  existing 
photo,  painting  or 
other  work,  and 
may  not  violate 
U.S.  copyright 
laws.  Submit 
entries  no  later 
than  March  20  to 
Congressman 
Rick  Hill’s  office 
at  33  S.  Last 
Chance  Gulch, 
Helena,  59601. 

A  panel  of 
judges  will  select 
the  winning 
entries,  with  the 
first-place  winner 
earning  a  trip  to 
the  awards 
ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
this  June.  A 
celebration  and 
display  will  also 
be  scheduled  for 
Montana.  The 
second-place 
artwork  will  be 
displayed  at 
Congressman 
Hill’s  office  in 
Washington, 

D.C.,  while  two 
runners-up  will 
have  their  work 
displayed  at 
district  offices  in 
Montana. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Kathy  McLane  at 
800-949-6825  or 
Kathy  Sewell  at 
449-9545. 


Montana  Heritage  Project 


Library  of  Congress  explores  new  frontiers  with  Montana's  rural  schools 


by  Michael  Umphrey 

The  Montana  Heritage  Project  encourages 
rural  high  schools  to  make  community  itself 
the  subject  of  serious  study.  The  project  is 
supervised  by  cm  advisory  council  with 
representatives  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Governor. 

“Sitting  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the 
Madison  Building 
of  the  Library  of 
Congress, 
looking  across  the 
street  at  the 
Capitol  dome  is  an 
awesome  experi¬ 
ence,”  observed 
Marta  Brooks, 

English  teacher 
from  St.  Ignatius, 
after  her  appoint¬ 
ment  with 
Librarian  of 
Congress  James 
Billington.  They 
discussed  the 
special  relation¬ 
ship  that  has 
developed 
between 
Montana’ s  rural 
schools  and  the 
world’s  premier 
library  through 
their  joint  efforts 
in  the  Montana  Heritage  Project. 

That  relationship  will  get  increased 
attention  during  the  next  two  years  because 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  announced  they 
will  feature  Montana’s  project  as  a  central 
part  of  their  upcoming  bicentennial  celebra¬ 
tion.  “The  Montana  project  is  one  that  has 
excited  us  a  lot,”  Dr.  Billington  said  in  his 
interview  with  Brooks.  “As  we  approach  our 
two  hundredth  anniversary  in  the  year  2000 
we  are  going  to  magnify  and  build  on  it 
through  a  new  ‘Local  Legacies’  project.” 

The  “Local  Legacies”  project  will  encour¬ 
age  schools  across  the  nation  to  use  the  model 
developed  in  Montana  to  create  gifts  to  their 
communities  and  to  the  nation.  Students  in  the 
Montana  Heritage  Project  create  gifts  ranging 
from  books  to  original  theatrical  productions 
to  web  sites  based  upon  research  into  their 
communities’  past  and  documentation  of  their 
communities’  present.  Copies  of  the  students’ 
final  products  are  preserved  in  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  archives,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  sampling  are  also  presented  to  the  Library 
of  Congress, 

Billington  sees  these  materials  as  an 
important  part  of  the  Library’s  mission  of 
collecting  and  preserving  the  nation’s 
creativity.  As  the  copyright  repository,  the 
Library  already  receives  nearly  all  books 
published  in  all  the  world’s  languages,  but  by 
building  on  the  Montana  Heritage  Project, 
they  hope  to  do  a  better  job  of  reflecting  the 
nation’s  local  history  and  culture.  “The  story 
of  America  is  a  much  richer  story  than  just  the 
story  of  the  main  political  and  military  and 
international  events  that  are  characteristic  of 
American  history.  The  Montana  project  has 
been  extending  the  range  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  not  just  of  our  collections  but  of  what  the 
nation  will  remember.” 

The  meeting  in  early  December  between 
Billington  and  Brooks  was  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  meetings  Dr.  Billington  has  had  with 
students  and  teachers  from  Montana  over  the 
past  three  years.  This  foray  into  K-12  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  new  direction  for  the  Library. 

“This  is  a  creative  frontier  and  we’re  just  at 
the  beginning,”  said  Billington.  He  quickly 
added,  “We’re  not  sending  out  curriculum. 
We’re  just  making  the  documents  available 
that  people  may  want  to  read.  We  don’t  want 


to  sit  here  in  Washington  and  develop  a  plan 
for  other  people,  but  we  would  like  to 
stimulate  local  initiatives.  That’s  why  the 
Montana  Project  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  us.” 

Marta  Brooks  is  one  of  thirty  teachers  from 
around  the  state  involved  in  heritage  projects. 
Currently,  she  is  on  a  paid  year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  Montana’s  Christa 
McAuliffe  Fellow.  This  allows  her  to  work  on 
a  curriculum  that  grew  out  of  her  experiences 


in  the  Heritage  Project,  that  will  guide 
teachers  who  want  to  link  national  and  state 

history  with  local  research  into  community 
1  and  family  histories. 

Besides  St.  Ignatius,  projects  are  underway 
I  in  Bigfork,  Chester,  Corvallis,  Fort  Benton. 
Libby,  Roundup,  Simms  and  Townsend. 
Projects  have  been  completed  in  Broadus, 
Pryor,  and  Red  Lodge,  Last  year,  over  800 
students  statewide  were  involved  in  heritage 
projects. 

Dr.  Billington  has  examined  the  research 
done  by  Montana  high  school  students  and 
has  interviewed  them  about  that  work.  “It’s 
very  exciting  to  see  the  kids  get  excited  about 
the  history  of  their  own  community,”  he  said. 

The  opportunity  to  explore  the  Library’s 
role  in  K-12  education  came  just  as  the  digital 
revolution  was  making  new  directions 
possible.  Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Montana 
Heritage  Project  began  as  a  discussion 
Billington  had  with  businessman  Art 
Ortenberg  and  his  wife  Liz  Claiborne. 
Ortenberg  owns  a  ranch  in  Montana,  and 
wanted  a  way  to  help  young  people  become 
better  educated  while  leading  them  into  better 
understanding  of  Montana.  This  led  to  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Montana  to  develop  the  project 
in  more  detail. 

Dr.  Billington  jumped  on  Ortenberg’s  offer 
to  fund  the  project,  linking  it  in  his  mind  with 
his  push  to  make  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
leader  on  the  information  superhighway.  The 
National  Digital  Library  has  become  one  of 
the  internet’s  premier  sites,  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  added  at  a  rapid  pace. 

“In  the  past,  we  were  a  library  of  last 
resort,  useful  primarily  to  scholars,”  said  Dr. 
Billington.  The  Library  simply  doesn’t  have 
the  physical  resources  to  open  its  doors  to  the 
nation’s  high  schoolers,  but  the  internet 
suddenly  makes  it  possible  to  put  portions  of 
the  Library’s  vast  holdings  into  the  hands  of 
students. 

“This  is  a  fundamentally  new  audience  for 
us.  We  have  been  thinking  about  what  is  most 
interesting  and  useful  to  K-12  students.  A 
new  way  of  teaching  is  possible  by  exposing 
young  people  to  primary  documents.  On  the 
internet  you  can  get  a  version  that’s  even 
more  legible  than  the  original.  Scholars 
already  understand  the  way  this  humanizes 


history,  the  study  of  culture,  and  the  way 
that  it  can  provide  students  with  a  different 
motivation  to  learn.” 

Billington  is  himself  an  accomplished 
scholar,  who  does  original  research  in  four 
languages.  He  gets  excited  as  he  discusses 
the  possibilities  of  making  rare,  primary 
documents  available  to  young  scholars. 

“This  doesn’t  compete  with  books,”  he 
insists.  “It  pulls  people  back  into  reading. 
This  new  technology  makes  schools  equally 
as  important 
as  libraries  in 
fulfilling  our 
mission  of 
making  the 
world’s  largest 
collection  of 
human 
knowledge 
available  to 
those  who 
have  use  for 
it.” 

Still,  the 
Library  can 
only  play  a 
support  role.  It 
is  teachers 
who  must 
lead.  “It  either 
happens  or 
doesn’t 
happen 
through  the 
teachers. 
Teachers  have 
got  to  be  able 
to  take  that 
spark  of  awakening  and  guide  the  students 
into  the  right  books.”  The  key,  according  to 
Dr.  Billington,  is  to  be  sure  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  discovery  made  possible  by  the 
internet  is  guided  and  focused  back  to 
books.  “Can  you  get  students  back  to 
reading  and  not  detached  from  the  real  work 
of  learning?” 

Brooks  said  that  her  association  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  given  new  meaning 
and  inspiration  to  her  work  as  a  teacher. 

“It’s  uplifting  to  be  affiliated  with  an 
institution  dedicated  to  such  noble  ideals,” 
she  said.  “The  Library  of  Congress  is  the 
most  comprehensive  record  on  the  planet  of 
the  world’s  knowledge.  It’s  a  secular  temple 
of  human  learning.  But  because  Dr. 
Billington  believes  a  tax-supported  institu¬ 
tion  shouldn’t  spend  its  money  hyping  itself, 
they  have  the  smallest  public  relations 
budget  of  any  major  government  depart¬ 
ment,  so  people  aren’t  always  aware  of  the 
work  they  do. 

“Besides  their  efforts  at  collecting  and 
preserving  all  forms  of  human  knowledge 
and  making  them  accessible  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  learn,  they  provide  an  invisible 
subsidy  to  every  library  in  the  country  by 
providing  inexpensive  cataloging.  It  costs 
more  to  catalog  a  book  than  it  does  to  buy 
one,  and  by  doing  this  for  everyone  else, 
they  save  libraries  $268  million  a  year.  They 
also  distribute  free  materials  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped.  They  do  whatever  they 
can  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  learning 
and  to  enhance  the  work  of  local  libraries 
everywhere. 

“It’s  one  of  those  rare  institutions  where 
the  reality  is  even  better  than  the  image,” 
Brooks  said.  “The  kids  in  Montana  are  very 
fortunate  to  be  positioned  on  a  creative 
frontier  of  the  Library  of  Congress’s 
continuing  explorations.” 

Rural  high  school  teachers  who  would 
like  to  participate  in  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  should  request  an  application 
from  director  Michael  Umphrey  (745- 
2600).  For  more  information  they  can  visit 
the  project’s  web  site  www.edheritage.org 
or  the  Library  of  Congress’s  bicentennial 
page  at  www.loc.gov. 


Marta  Brooks  records  an  interview  with  James  Billington,  Librarian  of  Congress. 
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Helping  Hand:  Nine  groups  get  immediate  Action  funding 


Immediate 
Action  Grants 
still  available 


Immediate  Action  Grants  are 
still  available,  with  a  new, 
streamlined  application  form. 

The  grants  are  designed  to  help 
arts  organizations  and  artists  face 
an  unexpected  emergency  or 
welcome  an  unforeseen  opportu¬ 
nity. 

To  respond  to  these  situations, 
the  Council  may  award  grants  of 
up  to  $1,000,  depending  on 
available  funds  and  the  nature  of 
the  request.  These  grants  may 
only  be  used  for  one-time 
projects  and  require  a  $1  to  $1 
match  in  cash  and/or  in-kind 
revenues. 

Eligible  projects  include 
contracting  for  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  professional  business 
development,  community 
cultural  planning,  artist-inspired 
projects,  and  the  production  of 
new  work  that  demonstrates  a 
significant  public  impact. 
Proposals  for  professional 
business  development  require  a 
component  that  benefits  the 
public  (i.e.  public  presentation, 
workshop  or  publication,  etc.). 

The  Council  does  not  fund 
international  travel,  scholarships, 
or  support  for  student  perfor¬ 
mance  tours  to  national  festivals 
or  events. 

Immediate  Action  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  submitted  at  least 
60  days  before  the  proposed 
project  begins.  The  Council  may 
fund  only  501c(3)  organizations 
and  units  of  government.  Artists 
are  eligible  if  they  submit  their 
application  through  one  of  these 
organizations. 

Call  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  at  444-6430  for  more 
information  or  an  application. 


Nine  Immediate  Action 
Grants  have  been  awarded  to- 
date  in  FY98.  These  grants 
are  designed  to  help  arts 
organizations  and  artists 
respond  to  unexpected 
emergencies  or  unforeseen 
opportunities. 

Recipients  include; 

•  Mon  Dak  Historical 
and  Arts  Society  in 
Sidney,  which  received 
$234  to  help  Arch  Ellwein 
attend  the  Montana  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Consortium  confer¬ 
ence  in  Great  Falls.  Ellwein, 
who  portrays  the  popular  president  in  “A  Visit 
with  Teddy  Roosevelt,”  used  the  opportunity  to 
network  with  program  presenters  and  man  an 
information  booth. 

•  YWCA  of  Missoula,  which  received 
$1,000  to  help  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
matching  grant  from  the  Montana  Board  of 
Crime  Control.  Teen  Theater  was  established  in 
1991  to  “reveal  and  honor  teen  voices  and  create 
forums  for  interaction  between  teens  and  the 
community.” 

•  Blaine 

County  Museum 
in  Chinook,  which 
received  $230  for  an 
“unexpected 
emergency”  -  the 
repair  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  VCR  that’s 
essential  to  the 
museum’s  audio/ 
visual  presentation, 

“Forty  Miles  to 
Freedom”. 

•  Simms  High 
School,  which 
received  $1,000  to 
help  finance  a 
Montana  Heritage 
Project  titled 
“Heritage  and 
History,  Alive 
Today”,  According  to  the  application,  the 
money  will  help  cover  the  cost  of  bringing  a 
video  producer  and  fiction  writer  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  artists  will  help  students  research  and 
create  written,  oral,  and  video  presentations  on 
the  history  of  the  Sun  River  Valley. 

•  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  which 
received  $1,000  to  help  finance  the  upcoming 
Golden  Jubilee.  The  three-day  celebration, 
slated  for  July  10-12,  will  honor  the  50-year 
history  of  this  statewide  arts  organization  with 
workshops,  art  shows,  banquets  and  more.  The 
MIA  plans  to  use  its  Immediate  Action  Grant  to 
leverage  additional  funds  from  corporate 
donors. 


•  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  which  received 
$  1 ,000  for  its 
“ChildWrite!”  workshops. 
The  project  is  an  offshoot 
of  Growing  Stage  School, 
which  takes  theatre  arts  to 
area  schools.  Funding  for 
“ChildWrite!”  will  allow 
the  company  to  perform 
stories  and  plays  written 
by  students  at  16  schools 
in  the  Billings  area. 

•  Two  Eagle  River 
School  in  Pablo,  which 
received  a  $1,000  grant  to 
fund  its  “LegendMakers 

Writer’s  Conference”,  Slated  for  early 
April,  the  conference  features  workshops 
by  Native  American  writers,  a  poetry 
reading  and  a  writing  contest.  It  benefits 
the  school’s  170  students,  plus  high- 
school  students  from  throughout  the 
Flathead  Reservation. 

•  Missoula  Dance  Academy,  which 
received  $1,000  for  the  set  design  of  “A 


Christmas  Jewel”.  Artist  Larry  Pimie 
created  (and  donated)  the  set  design  for 
the  original  production,  which  was  staged 
in  December,  1997.  The  Immediate 
Action  Grant  helped  finance  the  transfer 
of  his  design  to  drops,  which  cost  $500 
apiece. 

•  Carroll  College,  which  received 
$1,000  to  help  playwright  Ed  Noonan 
stage  his  latest  production,  “Taking 
History,”  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center  and 
other  venues  in  Helena,  The  Immediate 
Action  Grant  helped  with  production  costs 
and  helped  producers  make  the  play 
available  to  disabled  audiences. 
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Playwright  Ed  Noonan 
received  $1 ,000  to  help 
stage  “Taking  History”. 


Billings  Studio  Theatre  received  $1,000  for  its  ChildWrite!  project. 


NEA  awards  $33^500  to  Montana  organizations 


In  the  first  round  of  its  new  funding  cycle, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  awarded 
four  grants  totaling  $33,500  to  Montana 
organizations.  Recipients  were: 

•  Montana  State  University  -  Bozeman, 
which  received  $7,500  to  support  a  consortium 
project  titled  “Art  and  the  Human  Body”.  The 
program  involves  one-week  residencies  by 
three  artists  at  MSU-Bozeman,  MSU-Billings 
and  the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula. 

•  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
Billings,  which  received  $12,000  for  in-school 
arts  programming  that  will  bring  writers, 
visual  artists,  dancers,  actors  and  musicians  to 


Recipients  were  Montana 
State  University  -  Bozeman, 
Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Billings, 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  and 
Vigilante  Theatre  Company 

more  than  35  towns,  1 8  counties  and  two 
reservations  during  the  coming  year. 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Billings,  which 
received  $7,500  to  support  teacher  and 


student  workshops,  educational  perfor¬ 
mances  and  master  classes  in  Montana 
and  northern  Wyoming. 

•  Vigilante  Theatre  Company  in 
Bozeman,  which  received  $6,500  for  a 
tour  of  original  and  commissioned  works 
by  regional  playwrights  to  rural  communi¬ 
ties  in  Montana,  Idaho,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  during  the  1998-99  season. 

The  NEA  awarded  more  than  400 
grants  totaling  nearly  $14.5  million.  The 
bulk  of  these  awards  were  given  in  the 
categories  of  Heritage  and  Preservation 
and  Education  and  Access. 
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Clinton 
requests 
$136  million 
for  NEA 

President 
Clinton’s  budget, 
released  Feb.  2, 
included  $136 
million  for  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts. 
Last  year,  the 
NEA  was  funded 
at  just  under 
$100  million. 

The  new 

budget  increases 
the  NEA  alloca¬ 
tion  by  “a  margin 
of  $38  million  that 
underscores  the 
president’s 
confidence  in  the 
embattled  agency 
and  allows 
opponents  of  the 
agency  to  whittle 
away  and 
probably  leave 
enough  money  to 
keep  the  program 
going,' 

Jacqueline 
Trescott  writes  in 
the  Washington 
Post. 

Clinton  also 
asked  for  $136 
million  for 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the 
Humanities  and 
proposed  the 
establishment  of 
a  “Save 
America’s 
Treasures"  fund 
with  $150  million 
spread  over  the 
next  three  years. 
Administered  by 
the  Interior 
Department  and 
a  national  “Save 
America’s 
Treasures” 
program,  the  fund 
will  cover  critical 
needs  of  federal 
buildings,  such  as 
the  Smithsonian 
and  the  National 
Archives. 
Additionally,  half 
of  the  money  is 
earmarked  for  the 
states. 

-  from  Arts  Wire 
CURRENT  (http:// 
www.artswire.  org) 
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THE 

MONTANA 

TRANPSORT 

CO. 

performs  in 

Missoula, 

Lincoln, 

Hamilton 

and 

Whitefish. 


Anaconda 

April  25 

Copper  Village  Benefit  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m„ 

Elks  Club 

Bigfork 

March  5-8 

"The  Miracle  Worker'"  -  Center  for  Performing 
Arts,  Theatre  Montana,  755-0289 
March  21 

William  Jackson  -  8  p.m..  Art  &  Cultural  Center, 
837-6927 
April  3-4 

Montana  Community  Theatre  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Center  for  Performing  Arts,  837-1530 
April  24-26,  May  1-3 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  Center  for  Perf.  Arts, 
Bigfork  Community  Players,  837-1530 

Billings 

March  3 

Faculty  Recital:  Tom  Strait,  tmmpet  -  8  p.m.,  Cisel 
Recital  Hall,  MSU-BilUngs,  657-2350 
March  4 

Jacques  Thibaud  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater 
March  5 

Community  Concert:  New  York  Theatre  Ballet  - 
7 :30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theatre,  256-6052 
March  7 

’  Sweet  Adelines  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 

(  256-6052 

March  8 

j  Billings  Community  Band  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
March  13 

Reading:  Robert  Lee,  Guiding  Elliott  -  7:30  p.m., 
YMCA  Youth  Center,  The  Writer's  Voice, 
248-1685 

MSU-Billings  Faculty  Recital:  James  Robertson, 
trombone  - 1 2  noon.  First  Congregational 
Church,  657-2350 
March  14 

"How  To  Succeed  In  Business  Without  Really 
Trying"  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  18 

Golden  Dragon  Chinese  Acrobats  -  7 :30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
March  20-22.  26-29.  April  2-4 

"Crimes  of  the  Heart"  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre. 
248-1141 
March  21 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  w/Martc  O’Connor- 
8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  252-3610 
March  22 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  w/Mark  O’Connor  - 
4:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  fundraiser 
dinner,  252-3610 
March  24 

Comedian  Kivi  Rogers  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-Billings 
Student  Union,  657-2257 
March  26 

Quartetto  Gelato  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 

MSU-Billings  Faculty  Recital:  Dave  Barnett, 
baritone  &  Lesley  Jorden,  soprano  -  8  p.m., 

Cisel  Recital  Hall,  657-2350 
March  27-28 

MSU-Billings  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow  -  Holiday  Inn 
Trade  Center,  657-2561 
March  28 

“A  Chorus  Line”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
March  31 

Reading:  Stephen  Corey  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU- 
Billings,  'The  Writer’s  Voice,  248-1685 
April  4 

Chicago  City  Limits  -  8  p.m,,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
April  7 

Reading:  Karen  Wee  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  The  Writer’s  Voice,  248-1685 
April  14 

Community  Concert:  Overholt  and  Velta  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
Reading:  Kathy  O’Brien,  Dear  Diary,  Oh,  Dear 
Me!  -  7:30  p.m..  Western  Heritage  Center,  The 
Writer’s  Voice,  248-1685 
April  15 

Faculty  Recital:  Gary  Behm,  clarinet  &  Dorothea 
Cromley,  piano  -  8  p.m.,  Cisel  Recital  Hall, 
MSU-Billings,  657-2350 
April  16 

“Bye,  Bye  Birdie”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
April  18 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Opera  Highlights”  - 
8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  252-3610 
April  20 

Reading:  Ian  Frazier  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  The  Writer’s  Voice,  248-1685 
April  23 

David  Parsons  Dance  Co.  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 


.April  25 

"Swingtime  Canteen"  -  8  p.m..  .\lherta  Bair 
Theater,  Montana  Rep,  256-6052 
April  28 

Reading:  Eileen  Clarke,  The  Queen  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Saloon  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  The  Writer’s  Voice,  248-1685 
April  30,  May  1-3 

“Three  Viewings"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  248-1141 

Bozeman 

March  1 

Bozeman  Symphonic  Choir  -  3  p.m..  Holy 
Rosary  Church,  585-9774 
March  3 

David  Grisman  Quintet  -  8  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  Vootie  Productions,  586-1922 
March  6 

Lecture:  Artist/Sculptor  James  Turrell  -  5  p.m., 
MSU  Leon  Johnson  Hall,  994-2562 
March  7 

Bozeman  Symphony:  '“Cello  Romantique”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 

Dublin  Gulch  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  587-9797 
March  9 

An  Evening  of  Spoken  Words  with  Henry 
Rollins  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  SUB  Ballroom  B, 
994-5828 
March  10 

Strangefolk  -  9  p.m..  Cat’s  Paw,  Vootie 
Productions,  586-1922 
March  12 

Chris  Smither  -  8  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn, 
Vootie  Productions,  586-1922 
March  17 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Celebration,  various  venues 
March  26 

The  String  Cheese  Incident  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  Vootie  Productions, 
586-1922 

Dmm  Brothers  &  Springhill  -  7:30  p.m.,  Baxter 
Hotel,  585-5319 
March  27 

Emerson  Acoustic  Series:  Sweet  Relish  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center 

“Endlessly  Grousing”  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Emerson,  587-9797 
March  31 

Visiting  Artist  Lecmre:  Chuck  Forsman  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Cheever  Hall,  994-2562 
April  3 

Walking  Jim  Stoltz  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  582-8600 


April  5 

Rob  Kohler  &  .-Mice  Di  Micele  -  8  [j.m..  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  586-4599 
April  II 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  8  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  Montana  Rep,  585-1509 
April  18 

Sweet  Adelines:  “Colors  'n  Harmony”  - 
2  &  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
388-0530 

Dancing  to  Funk  and  Weber  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  Montana  Ballet  Co.,  587-7192 
April  22 

Gallatin  Woodwind  Quintet  -  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall 
April  24 

The  Station  Wagoneers  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center 
April  25 

Mandir  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Culttital  Center 
April  29 

Lee  &  Christensen  Concert  -  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall 

Violinist  Trevor  Ostenson  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  587-9797 
April  30,  May  I 

"Betsy’s  Birthday  Bash”  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson 
Cultural  Center,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co. 

May  1 

Montana  Aids  Network  Fundraiser:  Pianist  Steve 
Schackland  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Ballroom  B, 
586-0789 

Butte 

March  3 

Curt  Olds  -  7  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre 
March  6 

Golden  Bough  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
March  15 

Butte  Symphony:  “March  Winds”  -  2:30  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre 
March  22 

Writers  and  Readers  Celebrate!  -  1  &  7  p.m.. 
Carpenter’s  Union  Hall,  782-7970 
March  28 

“Endlessly  Grousing”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  782-9520 
March  29 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  4  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  723-3602 
March  31 

Chicago  City  Limits  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-3602 
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larch  -  April 


Deadline  for  the  May  -  June  Arts  Calendar  is  April  1 , 1 998 


TINGSTAD  AND  RUMBEL  visit  several  Montana 
communities:  Havre,  Fort  Benton,  Sidney,  Glasgow, 
Malta,  Chinook  and  Hamilton. 


April  16 

Community  Concert;  Forces  of  Nature  -  8  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre 

April  17 

"Bye  Bye  Birdie”  -  7  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 

April  21 

John  Michael  Talbot  -  7  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre 

April  26 

Butte  Symphony:  “Mostly  Mendelssohn”  - 
2:30  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre 

April  30 

Peter  Mayer  - 1 1  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Mont  Tech  Copper 
Lounge,  8:30  p.m.,  Cafe  Ippity  Bop 

Chinook 

March  12 

Tingstad  and  Rumbel  -  7:30  p.m.,  Chinook  High 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  357-2731 

Choteau 

March  21 

Polio  Loco  -  7  p.m.,  Choteau  City  Pavilion, 
Performing  Arts  League 

Clyde  Park 

March  7-8 

Shields  Valley  Art  Show  -  Community  Center, 
Catholic  Church  &  Methodist  Church  Annex, 
6864832 

Columbus 

March  27 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  High  School  Gym, 
Montana  Rep,  322-5373 

Cut  Bank 

March  12 

“Landmark”  -  6:30  p.m..  Elks  Club,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co. 

April  3 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  Montana  Rep,  873-5629 

April  17-18 

Montana  Storytelling  Conference  -  7-9:30  p.m.. 
Cut  Bank  H.S.  Auditorium,  873-2039 


Dillon 

March  6 

Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  Company  - 

7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Main  Auditorium,  Southwest 
MT  Arts  Council 


March  7 

Pow wow/Rounci  Dance  -  1-9  p.m..  Middle 
School,  Western  Montana  College 
March  S 

Community  Conceit:  Markham  and  Broadway 

-  8  p.m.,  WMC  Main  Auditorium 
April  10 

“Swinglime  Canteen”  -  evening,  WMC, 
Montana  Rep,  683-7655 

Fort  Benton 

March  3 

Tingstad  and  Rumbel  -  7  p.m..  Fort  Benton 
Elementary,  Chouteau  County  Performing 
-Arts,  622-3351 
April  29 

The  Meixsells  -  7  p.m..  Fort  Benton  Elemen¬ 
tary,  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts, 
622-3351 

Glasgow 

March  9 

Tingstad  and  Rumbel  -  7:30  p.m.,  Glasgow 
High  School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network, 
2284141 

Great  Falls 

March  8 

Cascade  Quartet:  ‘Drums  and  Strings”  - 
4  p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
4534102 
March  9 

Community  Concert:  White  Cliffs  of  Dover  - 
7:30  p.m,.  Civic  Center,  Community 
Concerts,  761-3089 
March  10 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Drums  and  Strings”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 

4534102 
March  18-21 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  of  Original  Western  Art 

-  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  (888)771-6453 
March  18-22 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Show  and  Sale  - 
Holiday  Inn,  727-7200 
March  19-22 

J.  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  1998  -  State 
Fairgrounds,  452-7647 
March  19-22 

Peoples  Art  98  -  State  Fairgrounds 
March  20-25 

Walter  Bryan  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Times 
Square,  727-3332, 


March  22 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “From  the  British 
Isles”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center  Theatre, 
4534102 

March  26-29,  April  2-5 

“The  Music  Man”  -  UGF  Theatre,  Center 
Stage  Theater,  761-8876 
April  3 

“Carousel”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Great 
Falls  Symphony,  4534102 
April  16 

Mandir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Center  Stage  Theater 
April  17 

Community  Concert:  Lee  Lessack/Joanne 
O’Brien  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
761-3089 
April  28 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Carmina  Burana”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  4534102 
April  29 

Peter  Mayer  -  7:30  p.m..  Center  Stage  Theater 

Hamilton 

March  14 

Tingstad  and  Rumbel  -  8  p.m,.  River  Street 
Theatre,  363-5078 
March  15 

Bitterroot  Bluegrass  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co. 
Museum,  363-3338 
March  21 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  Montana  Rep,  363-5220 
April  4 

Montana  Transport  Co.  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
243-2875 
April  17  &  24 

Bard’s  Birthday  Party,  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse 

Havre 

March  5 

Tingstad  and  Rumbel  -  7:30  p.m.,  H.S. 
Auditorium,  Northern  Showcase  Series, 
265-5254 
March  11 

Community  Concert:  While  Cliffs  of  Dover  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High  School,  265-4223 
April  4 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Havre  High 
Auditorium.  Northern  Showcase  Series, 
265-5254 
.April  21 

Drum  Brothers  -  7;30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem 
SUB,  Northern  Showcase  265-2>l'i2 

Helena 

March  1,  5-7 

“Moon  Over  Buffalo”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
4424270 
March  4 

Golden  Bough  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
March  7 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
March  8-16 

Young  Audiences  Media  Festival  -  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
March  10 

Community  Concert:  White  CUffs  of  Dover  - 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  227-6961 
March  14 

Helena  Symphony:  “Chorale  Concert:  Music 
and  Poetry”  -  8  p.m,.  Civic  Center, 

442- 1860 

Skatalites  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 

443- 0287 
March  20 

Philip  Aaberg  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 

March  20-21,  26-29,  April  2-4 

“Atme  of  Green  Gables”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet 
Theatre,  4424270 
March  21 

Deep  River  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
March  27 

“A  Choms  Line”  -  8  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
Helena  Presents,  443-0287 
March  28 

Myra  Melford  Trio  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 

Sweet  Adelines:  “Stage  Door  Canteen”  - 
2  &  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Middle  School 
April  2 

Governor’s  Artists’  Reception  -  7-9  p.m.. 
Governor’s  Residence 
April  3 

MJ  Williams  &  ThreeForm  -  8  p.m.,  Myma 
Loy  Center,  443-0287 
April  17 

Joe  Lovano  and  Gonzalo  Rubalcaba  -  7:30  & 
9:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  443-0287 


( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ft.  Missoula 
Theatre  Co. 
to  audition 

Auditions  will  be 
held  for  the  Fort 
Missoula  Theatre 
Company's 
production  of 
“Charlie  Russell's 
Montana!"  from 
noon-6  p.m. 

Feb.  28  in  the 
Schrieber  Re¬ 
hearsal  annex  at 
the  University  of 
Montana. 

More  than  40 
roles  will  be  cast. 
Experience  in 
acting,  singing, 
and/or  dancing  is 
required  for  the 
core  company,  with 
some  of  these 
roles  paid  for  the 
run  of  the  show. 
Students  and 
community 
members  inter¬ 
ested  in  historical 
reenactment  and 
people  with  horse 
riding  and  handling 
skills  are  also 
welcome  to  apply. 

Resumes  are 
encouraged,  and 
those  seeking  roles 
with  the  core 
company  should 
prepare  a  one- 
minute,  contempo¬ 
rary  comic  mono¬ 
logue  and  1 6  bars 
of  an  upbeat  song. 
Those  interested  in 
one  of  the  Native 
American  roles 
should  prepare  a 
one-minute 
movement  piece. 

Rehearsals 
begin  the  first  week 
in  June.  “Charlie 
Russell’s  Mon¬ 
tana!"  debuts  July 
1  at  the  Fort 
Missoula  Amphi¬ 
theater  and  will  run 
each  Wednesday 
through  Sunday 
evening  through 
Aug.  2. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Deny  Staggs  at 
406-549-1537  or 
549-6527. 


il 
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rts  Calendar,  March  - 


April  18 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
Montana  Rep,  443-0287 
April  19 

Helena  Symphony:  “Slavic  Sounds”  -  3  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  442-1860 
April  22  &  29 

Lecture:  Sandra  Dal  Poggetto,  “Is  Abstraction 
Real?”  -  7:30  p.m..  Holler  Museum  of  Art, 
442-6400 
April  23 

Mandir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center 
April  24-25.  30,  May  1-3,  7-9,  14-17 

“Grease”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre.  442-4270 

Hot  Springs 

March  14 

Jack  Gladstone  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists 
Society,  741-2433 
March  20 

Brenda  Leonard  -  7:30  p.m..  Symes  Hotel,  Artists 
Society,  741-2433 
April  4 

Bill  Rossiier  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists 
Society,  741-2433 
April  18 

Mark  Ross  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists 
Society,  741-2433 

Kalispell 

March  7 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  7  p.m.,  Flathead  H.S., 
Montana  Rep,  756-5075 
March  10 

Sisning:  George  Ostrom,  Glacier’s  Secrets  -  7  p.m.. 
''fVCC  Blake  Hall,  756-3832 
March  14-16 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Spring  Shou  - 
Gateway  West  Mall.  881-4288 
March  24 

Signing:  David  Walter.  Jerks  in  Monranii  Hisiory  - 
^7  p.m.,  FVCC  Blake  Hall.  756-3832 
March  29 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale:  “Voices  of  the  People” 
•  7:30  p.m.,  Hathead  High  School 
April  7 

Signing:  R.E.  McMasters,  Jr.,  A  Highlander's 
Passion  - 1  p.m.,  FVCC  Blake  Hall,  756-3832 
April  7-11 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  8  p.m.,  FVCC,  w/Bigfork 
Community  Players,  756-3906 
April  21 

Signing:  Gary  Moses,  National  Parks  of  the  World: 
Costa  Rica  -  7  p.m.,  FVCC  Blake  Hall, 

756-3832 
April  26 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Living  in  the 
Landscape”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School 

Libby 

March  13-14 

Irish  Fair  -  various  venues,  293-8202 
April  3-4 

Treasure  Tones:  “Life  is  a  Cabaret”  -  7  p.m.,  Dome 
Theater 

Lincoln 

March  11 

Montana  Transport  Co.  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln  School, 
Lincoln  Arts  Council,  362-4718 
March  26 

“Endlessly  Grousing”  -  7  p.m.,  Community  Hall, 
Lincoln  Arts  Council,  362-4718 

Livingston 

February  13-15,  20-22,  27-28,  March  1,  6-8 

“Camelot”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  222-1420 
March  6-8,  13-15,  20-22,  27-29 

“On  Golden  Pond”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse  i 
March  26 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  8  p.m..  Firehouse  5 
Playhouse,  Montana  Rep,  222-1420 
March  28 

Philadelphia  Jerry  Ricks  -  8:30  p.m..  The  Depot, 

Blues  at  the  Depot  Series,  222-6977 

Malta 

March  10 

Tmgstad  and  Rumbel  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Music  Box, 
Northeastern  Arts  Networic,  654-2591 

Martinsdale 

March  29 

“■Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  6:30  p.m..  Community 


Hall,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co. 

Missoula 

March  4 

David  Grisman  Quintet  -  8  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  243-4051 
March  4-7 

Montana  Transport  Co.  -  UM  Open  Space. 
243-4581 
March  6-8.  11-15 

"Anvthing  Goes”  -  Front  Street  Theatre.  MCT. 
728-191 1 
March  8 

Henry  Rollins:  Spoken  Word  -  7  p.m.,  UM  UC 
Bdlroom,  243-4999 
March  9 

Reading:  Ian  Frazier  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Gallagher 
Business  Building,  243-2029 
March  10-14,  24-28 

“The  Children’s  Hour”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Masquer  Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  243-6809 
March  14 

Gary  Jensen  and  Friends  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mammyth  Bakery,  Mammy th  Concert 
Series,  273-3178 
March  23 

Reading:  Heather  McHugh  -  8  p.m.,  UM 
Gallagher  Business  Building,  243-2029 
March  28 

Brian  Kopper,  Jenn  Adams,  John  Floridis  - 
7:30  p.m,,  Mammyth  Bakery,  Mammyth 
Concert  Series,  273-3178 
April  1 

George  Clinton  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Fieldhouse, 
243-4999 
April  2 

Chicago  City  Limits  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  243-4999 
April  3 

Reading:  ‘Annah  Sobelman  -  8  p,m„  UM 
Gallagher  Business  Building,  243-2029 
April  4-5 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  &  Chorale  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  721-3194 
April  9 

Mandir  -  7:30  p.m,.  University  Theater 
April  11 

Lisa  Moscatielo  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mammyth  Bakery, 
Mammyth  Concert  Series,  273-3 1 78 
April  11-18 

International  Wddlife  Film  Festival  -  various 
venues,  728-9380 
April  14-18,  21-25 

“A  Whale  for  the  Killing”  -  UM  Montana 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  243-6809 
April  16-18 

“Leather  Forever”  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre 
April  21 

The  Parsons  Dance  Co.  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  243-4999 
April  26 

“Spring  Orchestra  in  the  Rockies”  -  7:30  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  243-6880 

John  Gorka  -  7:30  p.m,,  UM  Masquer  Theatre, 
Folklore  Society,  273-3 1 78 


April  30,  May  1-3 

“The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown”  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  MCT,  728-191 1 

Philipsburg 

April  19 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  3  p.m..  Opera  House, 
859-3369 

Poison 

March  13-15 

■OklaluMinr  -  Polsini  High  .School.  Poii  PoKon 
Players,  883-469 1 
March  22 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  3  p.m..  Poison  High 
School,  883-1849 
April  27 

John  Gorka  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School. 
Folkshop  Productions,  676-5333 

Ronan 

March  8 

Special  Consensus  -  7:30  p.m..  Community 
Center,  Folkshop  Productions,  676-5333 

Sidney 

March  8 

Tmgstad  and  Rumbel  -  7:30  p.m.,  Sidney  Middle 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network,  482-4155 

Stevensville 

March  13-14,  20-21,  27-28 

“While  the  Lights  Were  Out”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Chantilly  Theatre,  777-2722 

Virginia  City 

April  25 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?"  -  7  p.m..  Elks  Lodge, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co. 

Whitefish 

March  6 

Keith  Greeninger  -  7:30  p.m..  Sons  of  Norway 
Hall,  Wooden  Music,  837-5795 
March  12-15,  19-22 

“Three  Viewings”  and  “Molly  Sweeney”  -  8  p.m., 
(alternate  nights),  Bohemian  Grange  Hall, 
862-5371 
March  28 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale:  “Voices  of  the 
People”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central  School 
Auditorium 
March  28-29 

Whitefish  Film  Series:  “Deconstructing  Harry”  - 
1  p.m..  Mountain  Mall,  862-0805 
April  18 

Montana  Transport  Co.  -  8  p.m..  Central  School, 
862-5371 
April  25 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Living  in  the 
Landscape”  -  7:30  p.m,.  Central  School 
Auditorium 
April  25-26 

Whitefish  Film  Series:  “Shall  We  DanceT’  - 
I  p.m,.  Mountain  Mall,  862-0805 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center; 
Anaconda  School  Students  Annual  Exhibit, 
March  4-April  4;  Auction  Review, 

April  8-25;  Annual  Benefit  Art  Auction 
April  25  at  Elks  Club 

Billings 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “A  Survey  of  the 
Montana  Collection,”  Feb.  27-April  26; 

“Will  James,  Paintings  and  Drawings,” 
ongoing 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center;  Michael  de  Ming, 
mixed  media,  March  6-ApriI  1 1 ;  Karen  Rice, 
drawings  of  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Site, 

April  17-May  30 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  Around  the  World 
Photography,  March  10-April  13;  Laura 
Barrett,  mixed  media,  April  20-June  1 

Gallery  Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “T.  rex  on 
Trial:  Examining  the  Evidence  for  Meat- 
eating  Dinosaurs,”  through  May  of  1999; 
“The  Good  Life:  Photographs  by  Maurice 
Lamme,”  continuing 

MSU  Exit  Gallery: 

“Women's 
History  Month,” 

March  2-13; 

“Bray  Days,” 

March  23-27; 

“High  School 
Days  Art,” 

March  30- 
April  1 ;  “Andy 
Warhol  Endan¬ 
gered  Species 
Series,” 

April  7-25; 

Juried  Student 
Exhibit, 

April  27-May  8 

MSU  Helen 
Copeland 
Gallery: 

Michael  Paha 
Sculpture 
Installation, 

Feb.  9-March  5;  Robert  Royhl,  “Sabbatical 
Exhibition,”  March  12-April  10;  Mami 
Leikin,  April  13-April  24;  Annual  Gradua¬ 
tion  Exhibition,  April  27-May  8 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  “Annual  City  Youth  Art 
Exhibition,”  March  3-April  17,  reception 
6-8  p.m.,  March  6;  “Montana  Interpretations 
1998,”  April  23-March  26,  reception 
April  24,  6-8  p.m, 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Shelby  Quilt 
Guild,  March  1-30;  Steve  Helmbrect, 
photographer,  April  1-30 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Young 
Artists  Month,  month  of  March;  “Mike 
Mansfield  Collection,”  month  of  April; 
“Montana’s  Black  Gold:  Underground  Coal 
Mining  Communities  1880  to  1950,” 

April  1-May  29 

Dillon 

WMC-UM  Art  Gallery/Museum:  “Canvas 
the  Town,”  Feb.  19-March  13;  Student 
Exhibition,  March  25-April  15;  Senior 
Exhibition  April  20-May  1 


Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “C.M.  Russell 
Auction  Art,”  Feb,  21 -March  21,  30th 
annual  C.M.  Russell  Auction  of  Original 
Western  Art  March  18-21;  “For  the  Birds,” 
April  1-May  8;  “C.M.  Russell  Museum 
Permanent  Collection,”  April  1-July  5;  “The 
Grand  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  As 
Seen  by  CMR,”  April  4-Sept.  1 

Gallery  16:  King  Kuka  and  Family  Show, 
March  3-April  1 1 ;  Marilyn  Hughes,  water- 
colors,  April  14-May  9 

Norman  T.  Dahl  Gallery  (Great  Falls  High 
School):  Nathan  Perry,  “Elaborate  Expres¬ 
sions,”  Feb.  17-March  20 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
“Unfettered  Spirit:  Art  and  History  on  the 
Open  Plain,”  through  March  3 1 ;  Paula 
Chamlee,  “High  Plains  Farm,”  March  1-31; 
Great  Falls  Public  Schools  All-City  Art 
Exhibit,  April  9-May  12 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  Area  High  School  Students 
Exhibit,  month  of  March;  Mini  Quilt  Show, 
month  of  April 

Helena 

Hotter  Museum 
of  Art:  “Dale 
Chihuly:  Montana 
Macchia,” 

“Telling  Compel¬ 
ling  Tales;  The 
Narrative  in 
Contemporary 
Glass,”  “Dick 
Weiss  Solo 
Exhibition,” 

“Brad  Rude: 
Original  Nature,” 
March  6-April  19; 
“Barry  Hood 
Glassworks,” 

Feb.  24-March  22; 
“Fr.  Dan  Hillen 
Glassworks,” 
March  24- 
April  26;  “Youth 
Electrum,”  April  24-May  24 

Lewis  and  Clark  Library:  “Artist  •  Forest  • 
Community,”  March  2-30 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Painting 
Ladies”  through  April;  “Off  the  Top,” 
through  Dec.,  1998 

Myma  Loy  Center:  Shawn  Yomine  Ceramic 
Exhibition,  Feb.  28-ApriI  10,  reception 
7-9  p.m.,  March  13 

Kallspell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  “Julius 
Seyler;  Paintings  of  the  Blackfeet  and 
Glacier  Park,”  March  14-June  8,  reception 
5-9  p.m.,  March  14;  “Writings  of  Frank  Bird 
Linderman  and  Paintings  of  Charlie 
Russell,”  April  25-June  8,  reception 
5-9  p.m.,  April  25 

Lewlstown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Auction  Exhibit, 
March  31 -April  17 

Livingston 

Livingston  Depot  Center:  “Art  to  Art 
National  Art  Exchange,”  April  1-10 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Arts  Center:  Juried 


•j 


“Rhythm  of  the  Drums”  by  Joe  Abbrescia  is 
part  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum’s  Art 
Auction  exhibit,  Feb.  21-March  21. 

Exhibition,  through  March  8;  “Gennie 
Deweese  Retrospective,”  and  “Biennial 
Student  Art  Exhibit,”  March  12-April  26, 
reception  1-4  p.m.,  March  15 

Missoula 

.Art  Museum:  “Jay  Rummel  -  A  Montana 
Original,”  March  6-May  3 1 ,  reception 
5-8  p.m.,  March  6 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Third  Annual 
Juried  Student  Art  Exhibition,  March  5-12; 
BFA  Thesis  Exhibition  1,  March  26-April  3; 
BFA  Thesis  Exhibition  II,  April  9-17;  Kendra 
Bayer  MFA  Thesis  Exhibit,  April  22-May  2 
UM  Paxson  Gallery:  “The  University  of 
Montana  Department  of  Art  Faculty 
Exhibition,  March  4-26 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “It’s  Almost  Like  Spring,” 
March  6-April  1 ;  Barbara  Mellblom,  water- 
color,  Jim  Schell,  acrylic,  Genki  Takabayshi, 
ceramics  and  sumi  paintings,  April  3-May  6 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Cody  County  Art  League, 
month  of  March;  Carbon  County  Students 
Exhibit,  month  of  April 

Whitefish 

the  Studio:  “Sacred  Stones,”  through  March  6; 
“Birdhouses,”  April  20-25 


“Napi  and  the  Nuggin  Bear”  is  part  of  “Jay 
Rummel  -  A  Montana  Original,”  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  exhibit  on  display  March  6-May  31  at  the 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula. 


“Dale  Chihuly:  Montana  Macchia”  is  on  display 
March  6-April  19  at  the  Holter  Museum  in 
Helena. 
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Holter  hosts 
Philadelphia 
Art  Tour 

Join  Peter 
Held,  executive 
director  of  the 
Holter  Museum  of 
Art,  and  travel 
host  Pat  Seiler  in 
a  springtime  art 
tour  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  May  20-24. 

Culturally, 
Philadelphia  is 
one  of  the  leading 
cities  in  the  world  - 
alive  with  recital 
halls,  theaters, 
museums,  art 
facilities  and 
dazzling  architec¬ 
ture.  This  tour 
includes  the  finest 
museums  in  the 
city,  plus  day  trips 
to  the  Brandywine 
Valley  and  Bucks 
County.  Of 
course,  visitors  will 
also  see 

"America's  historic 
square  mile,”  with 
stops  at  more  than 
a  dozen  historical 
sites,  including  the 
Liberty  Bell  and 
Independence 
Hall. 

Participants  will 
stay  at  the 
landmark  hotel. 
The  Warwick, 
located  in  the 
fashionable 
Rittenhouse 
Square  District. 
Evenings  will  be 
free  to  take  in  a 
musical  perfor¬ 
mance  or  try  one 
of  Philadelphia's 
famous  restau¬ 
rants. 

For  details  or 
reservations,  call 
Morris  Travel  at 
406-443-1410  or 
800-735-6343. 
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Theatre 
group 
offers  new 
residency 

Theatre 

Communications 
Group  (TCG), 
the  national 
organization  for 
the  American 
Theatre,  and  the 
National 
Endowment  tor 
the  Arts  (NEA) 
announce 
upcoming 
deadlines  for  the 
second  year  of 
the  NEA/TCG 
Theatre  Resi¬ 
dency  Program 
tor  Playwrights. 
The  postmark 
deadline  for 
submission  of 
Intent  to  Apply 
Cards,  a 
prerequisite  for 
application 
submission,  is 
April  15,  1998 
and  applications 
must  be  sent  to 
TCG  by  April  30, 
1998. 

This  residency 
program  for 
playwrights  gives 
them  the 
opportunity  to 
create  new  work 
with  specific 
theatre  organiza¬ 
tions  and 
become  an 
integral  part  of 
the  theatre’s 
artistic  life  and 
community 
outreach 
activities.  A  total 
of  12  playwrights 
will  be  selected 
to  receive 
$25,000  each. 

For  guidelines 
and  application 
materials, 
contact  Sherman 
Johnson  at 
Theatre  Commu¬ 
nications  Group 
at  212-697-5230 
orsgj@tcg.org. 
Applicants  with 
access  to  the 
World  Wide  Web 
can  point  their 
browsers  to  http/ 
/www.tcg.org/ 
playpr.html. 


Part  I:  Theatre  as  Business 


A  well-written  play  is  only  the  beginning 


By  Dana  Singer 

The  theater  is  a  business. 

There,  I’ve  said  it.  Perhaps  an  unpleasant  or 
startling  concept  to  artists  who  obviously  write 
to  satisfy  a  burning  artistic  need,  but  a  fact  that 
nonetheless  should  be  understood.  Even  the 
nonprofit  theatres  -  which  comprise  the  vast 
majority  of  theatres  in  this  country  -  are,  at 
their  core,  businesses.  I  am  not  going  to  launch 
into  a  discussion  of  how  to  write  a  “commer¬ 
cial”  play  ;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my 
mind.  The  sole 
purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  help  you  begin 
thinking  in  positive 
and  useful  ways 
about  how  to 
navigate  the  business 
side  of  your  careers 
as  playwrights. 

The  business  of 
writing  for  the 
theater  begins  the 
moment  you  have 
finished  writing  your 
play  -  if  you  intend 
for  it  to  move  beyond 
your  desk  drawer. 

For  example,  the  first 
issue  that  automati¬ 
cally  arises  is 
understanding 
copyright  ownership 
and  registration. 

Once  you  are  ready  to  start  showing  the  work 
to  others,  such  as  potential  producers,  you  are 
embarking  on  a  long  road  where  other  kinds  of 
questions  and  concerns  will  inevitably  present 
themselves.  I  include  all  of  these  under  the 
overarching  rubric  of  “business  matters”. 

There  is  no  one  path  to  success  (however 
you  wish  to  define  that),  but  certain  structures 
and  guidelines  already  exist  and  every 
playwright  thus  has  two  choices:  to  understand 
and  accept  the  business  aspects  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  or  to  pretend  they  don’t  exist.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  they  don’t  go  away  if  ignored  and 
from  a  practical 
standpoint,  there  is  no 
reason  to  reinvent  the 
wheel  every  day. 

Rather  than  fight  the 
“system,”  I  always 
recommend  that 
playwrights  embrace  it 
and  figure  out  how  to 
use  it  to  their  benefit. 

You  may  not  instinc¬ 
tively  know  the  range 
of  possible  answers  to 
every  question  that 
arises,  but  you  will 
begin  to  think  differ¬ 
ently  about  your 
career  and  at  least  learn  that  you  need  to  ask 
the  questions. 

I  realize  that  incorporating  the  business 
issues  into  your  lives  may  not  be  your  primary 
strength;  you’re  an  artist.  These  are  foreign 
and  sometimes  complicated  concepts.  It  can 
easily  become  overwhelming,  both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  how  much  time  it  will  consume 
in  your  life.  However,  I  speak  from  years  of 
experience  when  I  say  that  over  time,  you  can 
tackle  and  learn  how  to  move  through  this 
industry  in  a  more  effective  way.  The  busintes 
is  a  natural  part  of  the  progression  of  events; 
don’t  be  afraid  of  it. 

There  are  five  basic  tenets  I  have  learned 
over  the  last  decade,  which  I  believe  strongly 
will  make  your  careers  both  more  efficient  and 
more  effective,  whether  writing  is  your 
vocation  or  avocation. 

First,  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  entering  a 
competitive  field.  The  readers  to  whom  you 
are  submitting  a  query  package  or  script  are’ 
reading  hundreds  of  scripts.  The  literary 
manager  of  one  well-known  new  play  festival 
indicated  recently  that  he  receives  nine- 
hundred  scripts  to  fill  eight  production  slots 
each  year.  Consequently,  it  is  important  that 


you  learn  to  present  yourself  and  your  work  in 
a  professional  manner.  A  professional  presenta¬ 
tion  sends  a  clear  message  to  the  readers  -  that 
you  respect  and  value  the  time  they  are 
spending  on  your  submission  and  you  want  to 
make  their  reading  as  easy  as  possible.  The  last 
thing  any  playwright  wants  to  risk  is  having  a 
reader  decide  not  to  read  your  work  because  it 
screams  “I  am  an  amateur  who  hasn’t  bothered 
to  learn  the  basics  of  this  industry.” 

Presenting  your  work  in  a  professional 

manner  is  critical;  send  out 
materials  of  good  quality 
and  appearance.  There  may 
be  a  tendency  to  send 
unusual  materials  (such  as 
fluorescent-bright  paper  or 
an  unorthodox  cover  letter) 
in  an  effort  to  have  the 
theatre  notice  you,  but 
where  submissions  are 
concerned,  you  do  not  want 
to  stand  out  from  the  crowd. 
This  means  you  need  to 
learn  the  proper  format,  and 
if  you  aren’t  sure  there  are  a 
number  of  resources  you 
can  use. 

•  Use  clean,  white  paper. 
Not  expensive  paper,  but  a 
good-looking  submission 
package  and  script  make  an 
excellent  impression. 

•  Use  an  easily  readable 
font  and  type  size  (generally  not  less  than  12 
point). 

•  Be  sure  there  aren’t  any  faded  characters, 
smudges,  or  white-out. 

•  And  proofread  your  work  over  and  over, 
combing  through  the  materials  to  correct  all 
typographical,  spelling,  and  grammatical  errors. 

•  Always  number  the  pages  and  bind  the 
script  (although  avoid  bulky  three-ring  bind¬ 
ers).  Think  of  a  reader  having  stacks  of  scripts 
on  his  or  desk,  or  taking  home  a  few  plays  to 
read  at  night. 

•  Finally  don’t  overlook  the  importance  of 
your  cover 
page.  Don’t 
rely  on  your 
cover  letter  to 
provide  the 
crucial 

information  - 
your  name  and 
alt  contact 
information  - 
because  that 
could  require 
the  reader  to 
dig  through 
correspondence 
files  unneces¬ 
sarily. 

Second,  writing  for  the  theater  requires  a 
financial  commitment.  There  are  various 
unavoidable  costs  that  you  must  incur.  Where 
you  need  to  draw  the  line  is  necessarily  a 
personal  decision,  but  core  expenditures  exist. 
Think  of  these  as  you  would  any  business 
venture  -  start-up  costs  and  the  day-to-day 
business  expenses  are  inevitable. 

For  example,  invest  in  a  good  quality 
computer  and  printer.  Handwritten  or  typewrit¬ 
ten  letters  are  no  longer  acceptable  and  almost 
ensure  rejection.  Dot-matrix  printers  simply 
don’t  result  in  as  good  a  product  as  laser  or  ink¬ 
jet  printers.  Not  having  such  basic  tools  of  the 
trade  may  raise  questions  about  the  level  of 
your  commitment  to  your  craft. 

Interacting  on  the  Internet  in  any  number  of 
ways  has  also  become  important.  Talking  to 
other  playwrights  online,  for  instance,  or 
visiting  the  web  sites  of  theatre  companies 
across  the  country  are  excellent  ways  of 
keeping  current.  You  will  deprive  yourself  of 
this  important  and  burgeoning  avenue  if  you 
don’t  have  an  adequate  computer  and  are  not 
online. 

Also,  invest  in  a  good  resource  library. 
Researching  the  various  theatres  and  other 


opportunities  for  submissions  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  are  numerous  resource 
books  and  magazines  that  exist  solely  to 
provide  you  with  information  about  the 
various  theatres,  new  play  festivals,  contests 
and  competitions,  awards,  conferences, 
residencies,  retreats,  etc.  Use  the  material 
that  is  available.  Pay  attention  to  the  guide¬ 
lines  and  information  with  which  you  are 
provided  and  it  will  save  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  on  both  sides  of  the  relationships. 
Admittedly  each  book  or  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  cost  money  and  maybe  you  will 
decide  not  to  subscribe  to  every  publication 
that  exists,  or  maybe  you  will  alternate 
different  resource  books  in  different  years, 
but  you  should  investigate  which  of  the 
resources  will  best  serve  your  purposes  and 
try  to  get  a  good  cross-section  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Other  inevitable  costs  are  such  items  as 
regular  white  paper  for  query  packages  and 
scripts,  stationery-quality  paper  for  cover 
letters,  copying  charges  (or  a  small,  inexpen-  i 
sive  copier  for  home  use),  postage  both  for  1 
sending  out  materials  and  for  enclosing  the 
required  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  or 
postcard,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  long¬ 
distance  phone  calls.  Copyright  registration  j 
is  another  important  expenditure,  which  will 
cost  $20  per  registration,  and  this  is  not  an 
area  in  which  to  cut  corners. 


Talking  to  other 
playwrights  online  or 
visiting  the  web  sites 
of  theatre  companies 
across  the  country 
are  excellent  ways  of 
keeping  current. 


“A  Well-Written  Play"  will  continue  in  the 
May/June  issue  of  ArtistSearch.  This  article 
is  from  the  second  edition  of  The  Student's 
Guide  to  Playwriting  Opportunities,  edited 
by  Michael  Wright  and  published  by 
Theatre  Directories,  Dorset,  VT. 

Dana  Singer  is  the  author  of  the 
acclaimed  Stage  Writers  Handbook:  A 
Complete  Business  Guide  for  Playwrights, 
Composers,  Lyricists  and  Librettists, 
published  by  Theatre  Communications 
Group  (Terrence  McNally  says  “Dana 
Singer  has  hit  the  bull’s-eye  ...  I  cannot 
imagine  anyone  writing  for  the  theatre 
being  without  it.”),  and  former  Executive 
Director  of  the  Dramatists  Guild. 

Now  based  in  Missoula,  Montana,  Dana 
gives  seminars  around  the  country  ad¬ 
dressing  the  wide  range  of  business 
considerations  inherent  in  writing  for  the 
theater.  She  is  also  the  Chair  of  the 
Russian  Copyright  Project,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  American  Theater  Exchange 
Initiative,  charged  with  developing  systems 
of  copyright  education  and  protection  in 
Russia.  Dana  serves  on  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Missoula  Writers  Colony, 
and  on  the  national  advisory  boards  of  the 
Edward  Albee  Theatre  Conference,  Austin 
Script  Works,  and  North  Carolina  Play¬ 
wrights, 

For  more  information,  write  to  Singer  at 
2275  Amigo  Drive,  Missoula,  MT  59802; 
call  (406)  728-5248  or  fax  (406)  728-2729; 
or  send  e-mail  to  Stagewrite@aol.com. 


The  business  of 
writing  for  the 
theater  begins  the 
moment  you  have 
finished  writing 
your  play  -  if  you 
intend  for  it  to 
move  beyond  your 
desk  drawer. 


Presenting  your  work  in 
a  professional  manner  is 
critical;  send  out  materials 
of  good  quality  and 
appearance. 


•  ■  'f'  '■ 
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“Learning  Through  the  Arts”  program  thrives  in  rural  school 


by  Marina  Weatherly 
The  last  touches  of  golden  lights  are 
painted  onto  the  icy  sea,  and  the  large  dark 
shape  of  the  Titanic  moves  eerily  to  its 
destruction.  The  mural  is  complete  and  the 
children  jump  with  excitement. 

In  another  comer,  a  group  of  third 
graders  feverishly  graph  out  the  volume  of 
water  which  sank  the  Titanic.  Absorbed, 
they  are  unconsciously  working  with  four¬ 
digit  figures  and  teacher  Janet  Beer  is 
ecstatic.  The  multi-disciplinary  lesson  plan 
she  designed  around  the  Titanic  is  working. 

Meanwhile,  Ms.  Christians’  fourth-grade 
class  is  in  productive  chaos.  The  students 
sculpt  symbols  of  weather  patterns  to  place 
on  their  giant  3-D  papier  mache  map  of  the 
United  States.  A  yellow  crepe-paper 
sunshine  perches  on  wire  over  the  Arizona 
desert  and  menacing  cloud  and  wind  shapes 
swirl  over  the  Bitterroot  Mountains.  Not 
one  student  is  off  task,  and  the  subject  of 
climate  is  tangible  and  visible.  The  map  is  a 
learning  center  for  many  subjects  as  the 
students  add  vegetation,  animals.  Native 
American  architecture,  and  even  Tall  Tale 
figures  studied  in  literature. 

These  and  other  exciting  projects  are 
part  of  “Learning  Through  the  Arts,”  a  pilot 
program  at  Stevensville  Elementary  School 
that  I  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  lack  of 


Fourth  graders  at  Stevensville  Elementary 
paint  a  seashore  mural. 


Mural  of  the  Titanic,  painted  by  third  graders, 

art  education  in  public  schools. 

Like  many  schools,  Stevensville  Elemen¬ 
tary  did  not  have  an  art  teacher.  As  an  artist,  I 
recognized  the  need  and  with  full  support  of 
the  PTA,  principal  Sally  Hickman,  and 
assistant  principal  Marjorie  O’Brien,  we  came 
up  with  a  solution.  The  challenge  was  to 
create  a  portable  art  program  that  trained 
teachers  as  well  as  students.  The  answer  lay  in 
using  art  as  a  vehicle  for  learning 
all  subjects. 

“Learning  Through  the  Arts” 

(LTA)  was  formed  in  1996  and 
received  an  AIS/C  Special  Projects 
Grant  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts,  matched  by  Target, 

IGA,  BI-LO,  the  business  commu- 
S  nity  and  Stevensville  schools.  It  is 
■  now  fully  supported  by  the  school. 

Two  days  a  week  teachers  can 
voluntarily  sign  up  for  the  custom- 
designed  workshops  which 
integrate  art  basics  with  curricu¬ 
lum.  Placing  art  at  the  heart  of 


will  serve  as  a  backdrop  for  a  play. 

learning  has  had  a  tangible  impact.  “Art  has 
promoted  higher  level  thinking  in  my 
students,  and  teaches  them  to  work  both 
cooperatively  and  independently,”  says  Ms. 
Christians.  “I  have  learned  alongside  the 
students,  as  well.  It’s  contagious  and  the 
teachers  are  sharing  their  ideas.” 

Her  colleague,  Ms.  Welker,  agrees:  “Art 
ties  subjects  together  across  the  curriculum. 
The  self-esteem  it  builds  is  incredible.” 

Principal  Sally  Hickman  has  noticed  how 
art  skills  have  improved  in  a  year’ s  time. 
“The  art  work  has  dimension  now  and  is 
adventuresome.  The  key  to  success  lies  in 
having  an  artist  who  has  the  skills  to  tie  in 
the  art  with  the  subjects  and  who  can  deliver 
them  in  an  exciting  but  structured  manner.” 

LTA  is  seeking  funding  to  expand  the 
program  state-  and  nation-wide,  through  in- 
class  training  workshops  and  publication  of 
a  handbook.  For  further  information  contact 
Marina  Weatherly,  director,  “Learning 
Through  the  Arts,”  P.O.  Box  565, 
Stevensville  MT  59870;  (406)  777-3546. 


Educational  Outreach:  Rep  launches  Literate  Theatre  project 


The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre  has 
launched  a  new  program  in  Missoula 
schools  this  year  that  integrates  drama  and 
literature  in  order  to  put  great  stories  into  a 
new  context. 

“Imagine  if  students  took  all  the  dia¬ 
logue  out  of  a  novel  they  loved  and  rewrote 
it  as  a  one-act  play  or  a  screen  play,”  says 
Montana  Rep  Artistic  Director  Greg 
Johnson.  “Then  the  class  figured  out  a  way 
to  interpret  it  to  the  public  in  a  way  that 
really  meant  something  to  them.  They 
would  never  forget  those  characters  and 
their  conflicts,  let  alone  the  process  they 
went  through  together  to  create  their 
production.” 

One  goal  of  the  Literate  Theatre  project 
is  to  bring  teachers  and  students  together 
with  actors  from  the  Montana  Repertory 
Theatre  to  create  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
literature.  It  is  a  collaborative  process  that 
considers  text,  interpretation,  script-writing, 
presentation,  peer  critiques,  and  self- 
evaluation.  The  Literate  Theatre  project 
exists  separately  from  the  MRT  national 
tour.  A  pilot  program  is  underway  in 
Missoula  middle  schools  and  high  schools 
this  year,  and  will  expand  to  the  rest  of  the 
state  next  year. 

The  Rep  has  hired  eight  interns  from  the 


University  of  Montana  to  help  local  teachers 
design  residencies  at  their  schools,  including 
selecting  texts. 

“I  admire  what  teachers  do  with  literature  in 
the  classroom,”  says  Shaun  Gant,  Rep  educa¬ 
tional  outreach  coordinator.  “I’m  interested  in 
providing  teachers  with  ways  to  stretch  their 
options.” 

Among  those  options,  she  adds,  are  video 
documentaries,  creative  drama  productions  of 
original  scripts,  and  dramatic  readings  of 
poetry.  Another  possibility  would  be  simply 
learning  to  read  dialogue  aloud  from  a  chosen 
novel  with  greater  insight  and  emotion. 

‘There  are  many  potential  audiences  in  the 
community  for  the  students  to  perform  to.  It’s 
really  an  opportunity  for  us  to  extend  the 
themes  of  great  stories  outside  the  classroom,” 
Gant  adds.  “But  the  process  may  lead  to  simply 
engaging  with  the  stories  and  poems  within  the 
class.  It  all  depends  upon  the  goals  of  the 
teacher.” 

Since  the  project  is  backed  by  grants  from 
US  West,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the 
Cultural  and  Aesthetics  Coal  Tax  Fund,  the 
residency  cost  is  nominal:  $50.  However,  only 
the  first  12  teachers  to  request  residencies  can 
be  served  this  year.  Among  the  works  in 
progress  in  Missoula  are  projects  based  on  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank  and  J.D.  Salinger’s 


The  Montana  Rep  launches  its  East 
Coast  tour  of  “To  Kill  a  Mockingbird” 
this  spring. 


Catcher  in  the  Rye  . 

For  further  details  on  the  Montana  Rep’s 
Literate  Theatre  project,  contact  Shaun  Gant 
at  243-6809. 
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Funding 
opportunity 
for  arts 
education 

After-school  and 
summer  arts 
programs  are 
eligible  for  funds 
through  the  U.S. 
Department  of 
Education’s  21st 
Century  Commu¬ 
nity  Learning 
Centers  program. 
The  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Update  in 
this  month’s 
NASAA  NOTES 
includes  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  new 
$40  million 
federal  program 
that  will  provide 
grants  to  rural 
and  inner-city 
public  schools  to 
address  the  after- 
school,  weekend 
and  summer 
educational 
needs  of  their 
communities. 

The  program's 
focus  is  to 
provide  expanded 
learning  opportu¬ 
nities  for  children 
in  a  safe,  drug- 
free  and  super¬ 
vised  environ¬ 
ment.  Only  rural 
or  inner-city 
public  shcools  or 
consortia  of  such 
schools  -  in 
collabroation  with 
other  public  adn 
nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  and  organi¬ 
zations  -  are 
eligible  to 
paritcipate. 

The  deadline  for 
application  is 
March  9,  1998. 

For  more 
information,  see 
the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of 

Education’s  Web 
site  at  http:// 
www.ed.gov  or 
call  1-800-USA- 
LEARN. 
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Public 
works 
project 
needs  artists 

The  Lyndale 
overpass  in 
Helena  is 
scheduled  to  be 
removed  in  the 
year  2000  and 
will  be  replaced 
with  a  lower 
road  over  a  new 
bicycle/pedes¬ 
trian  tunnel. 
Interest  has 
been  expressed 
in  having  an 
aesthetically 
pleasing  design 
for  the  entrances 
and  interior  of 
the  tunnel. 

The  Helena 
Area  Cultural 
Alliance  will  be 
working  with  the 
City  of  Helena  to 
facilitate  a 
meeting 
between  the 
Montana 
Department  of 
Transportation, 
the  city,  the 
highway  design 
consultant 
(Stahly  Engi¬ 
neering)  and 
interested  artists 
to  discuss  and 
explore  design 
options. 

If  you  have 
had  experience 
working  on 
public  works 
projects  or  know 
of  artists  with 
such  experi¬ 
ence,  please 
contact  Kathy 
Sewell  at  406- 
449-9545  (e- 
mail: 

ksewell@initco, 
net)  or  Kathy 
Macefield  at 
406-447-8490 
(cityplan@imine. 
net). 


RESOURCES 


Centering  the  Arts  in 
Rural  Communities 

A  new  handbook  by  the  Colorado 
Council  on  the  Arts  offers  some  advice 
for  communities  seeking  to  build  new 
or  renovate  old  cultural  facilities. 

“Centering  the  Arts  in  Rural  Com¬ 
munities”  describes  a  variety  of  specific 
projects  that  American  communities 
have  undertaken,  along  with  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  their  experiences. 

A  sampling  of  chapters  includes: 
“Accidents  and  Disasters:  Pitfalls  to 
Avoid,”  “Before  You  Build  an  Arts 
Center  in  Your  Community:  How  Close 
to  the  Center  of  the  Community  are 
Your  Arts?,"  “Resource  Development: 
Making  Dreams  True”  and  “Taking  the 
Measure  of  Your  Community”.  Every¬ 
thing  from  fund-raising  to  determining 
realistic  community  needs  are  covered. 

For  more  information,  call  970-262- 
2073.  To  order,  send  $20  to  Colorado 
Rural  Development  Council,  P.0. 4528, 
Dillon,  CO  80435. 

Bibliography  offers 
access  to  Montana 
Volunteer  Library 

The  Montana  Volunteer  Resource 
Library  provides  access  to  reference 
materials  covering  all  areas  of 
volunteerism  in  Montana. 

Created  in  1995  by  the  Governor’s 
Office  of  Community  Service,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Montana  State 
Library,  the  project  offers  a  complete 
bibliography  of  volunteer-related 
information. 

The  bibliography  is  categorized  by 
subject  matter.  Topics  range  from 
accounting  and  youth  service  to  legal 
and  insurance  issues.  Materials  in 
audio,  video  and  book  form  are 
available  to  Montanans  across  the  state 
through  the  Montana  Interlibrary  Loan 
Program. 

For  a  copy  of  the  bibliography, 
published  in  1996,  contact  the  Office 
of  Community  Service,  State  Capitol 
Building,  Room  219,  Helena  MT, 
59620-0801;  call  444-5547;  or  contact 
your  local  library.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  interlibrary  loans,  call  the 
reference  desk  at  the  Montana  State 
Library,  406-444-3004. 

OnLine  Arts  Festival 
lists  shows,  resources 

Professional  artists  and  craftspeople 
who  exhibit  at  festivals  now  have  a 
major  online  source  of  information, 
thanks  to  the  Juried  OnLine  Arts 
Festival  (JOLAF). 

This  festival  database  has  posted  the 
names  and  contact  addresses  for  more 
than  500  well  established  shows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  sorted  by  month 
and  state.  In  addition,  JOLAF  has  listed 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  major 
wholesale  shows  and  promoters,  and 
provides  detailed  information  about 
numerous  Renaissance  Faires.  The 
database  can  be  found  at  http:// 
www.jolafcom/resources/showinfo/ 

JOLAF's  library  of  “Artist’s 
Resources”  also  features  dozens  of 
sources  of  supplies;  a  thorough  listing 
of  schools  for  advanced  art  and  craft 
instruction;  a  listing  by  state  or  region 
of  all  major  arts  agencies;  contact 
information  for  guilds,  societies  and 
associations;  extensive  publications 
listings:  and  more. 

’This  helpful  information  is  free  to 
professional  artists  and  craftspeople 
with  online  access.  Bookmark  it  at 
http://www.joIaf.com/resources/ 


The  potential  for  a  pizza  party  with  Gov.  Marc  Racicot  provides  a  tasty  incentive  for 
kids  to  contribute  to  Paris  Gibson  Square’s  Centenniai  Campaign. 


Centennial  Campaign  passes  million-dollar  mark 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  is 
closing  in  on  its  centennial  fundraising  goal 
of  $1.5  million. 

As  of  mid-February,  the  historic  Great 
Falls  art  center  had  raised  more  than  $  1 . 1 
million.  According  to  executive  director 
Bonnie  Laing-Malcolmson.  the  museum 
must  generate  another  $400,000  by  Oct.  I  in 
order  to  retain  the  $150,000  challenge  grant 
received  from  the  Kresge  Foundation  in 
December.  Another  major  boost  to  the 
campaign  came  with  a  $50,000  donation 
from  the  General  Mills  Foundation. 

On  the  local  level,  donations  continue  to 
arrive  from  school  children,  community 
members  and  area  businesses,  Morningside 
Elementary  has  already  raised  $800  toward 
the  preservation  effort  -  just  $200  more  and 

the  school  wil/  earn  a  brass  plate  on  the 
donor  board.  Also  at  stake  for  area  schools 


Recipe  Reprint 


is  the  promise  of  a  pizza  party  with  Gov. 
Racicot. 

The  museum  continues  to  attract  donors 
with  its  “Buy  a  Brick"  campaign.  A 
contribution  of  $200  buys  one  of  the 
inscribed  bricks  which  will  pave  a  walk¬ 
way  in  front  of  reopened  entrances  on  First 
Ave.  North.  Also  on  tap  is  a  Grassroots 
May  Day  Celebration  from  4-8  p.m.  May 
1. 

With  the  wealth  of  community  support. 
Malcolmson  is  confident  Paris  Gibson  can 
raise  the  remaining  $400,000  by  the  Oct.  I 
deadline.  “We’re  the  I-think-l-can  train," 
she  says. 

The  Centennial  Campaign  is  a  one-time 
effort  to  repair,  restore  and  renovate  the 
National  Historic  Landmark,  which  was 
built  a  century  ago.  For  more  information, ' 
call  727-8255. 


Museum  cafe  graces  Bon  Appetit 

Two  years  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  Bon  Appetit  magazine  requesting  a 
recipe  for  their  R.S.V.P.  column.  Pauline 
Roscoe  of  Oklahoma  City,  OK,  had 
toured  the  Museum  and  dined  for  lunch 
in  the  Cafe.  She  enjoyed  the  Crab  Bisque 
with  Sweet  Red  Bell  Peppers  and  wanted 
the  recipe,  so  she  wrote  to  Bon  Appetit 
requesting  the  soup  recipe. 

I  responded  right  away  and,  lo  and 
behold!,  in  November  of  this  year  the 
recipe  was  published.  It  was  quite  a  wait, 
but  well  worth  it.  Thanks,  Pauline. 

Laura  O’Neill,  Chef/Manager 
Laurice  Warneke,  Assistant 


Crab  Bisque  with  Sweet  Red  Bell  Pepper 


6  FIRST-COURSE  SERVINGS 

2  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

3  cups  coarsely  chopped  red  bell 
peppers  (about  2  large) 

1  cup  chopped  green  onions 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  celery 
2/3  cup  coarsely  chopped  carrots 
1/2  cup  coarsely  chopped  red  onion 

2  teaspoons  dried  tarragon 
1/4  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 

2  14-1/2  ounce  cans  diced  peeled 
tomatoes  in  juice 

3  8-ounce  bottles  clam  juice 
1  cup  dry  white  wine 

1  cup  whipping  cream 
1 2  ounces  crabmeat 


Heat  oil  in  heavy  large  pot  over 
medium  heat.  Add  bell  peppers,  3/4 
cup  green  onions,  celery,  carrots  and 
red  onion  and  saute  until  vegetables 
are  tender,  about  12  minutes.  Stir  in 
tarragon  and  cayenne.  Mix  in  toma¬ 
toes  with  juices,  clam  juice  and  wine. 
Bring  to  boil.  Reduce  heat  to  low  and 
simmer  30  minutes  to  blend  flavors, 
stirring  occasionally.  Add  cream  and 
simmer  20  minutes  longer.  Stir  in 
crabmeat.  Cook  until  crab  is  heated 
through,  about  5  minutes.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Sprinkle  with 
remaining  1/4  cup  chopped  green 
onions  and  serve. 

-  Reprinted  with  permission  from  fhe  January 
newsletter  of  Paris  Gibson  Square 
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news  &  news  of  note 


A  crash  course  in  Art  Law  101,  again... 


by  Bill  Frazier 
Lawyer  and  Chairman, 
Montana  Arts  Council 

My  dear  wife  has  just  returned  from  an 
excursion  through  a  number  of  art  galleries 
and  tells  me  with  a  smirk,  aimed  partly  at 
me  and  partly  at  you,  that  many  artists  are 
just  not  getting  the  message.  So,  here  goes 
Art  Law  101,  again. 

First,  and  most  basic,  copyright  your 
artwork.  The  procedure  is  very  simple. 
Complete  the  work  and  then  sign  it,  put  the 
copyright  symbol  and  year  of  completion 
on  it.  The  copyright  symbol  is  ©.  An 
example  of  a  correct  copyright  notice  is: 
Bill  Frazier  ©  ‘96.  Nothing  else  need  be 
done;  this  is  the  copyright  notice.  Can 
anyone  articulate  a  logical  reason  for  not 
doing  this? 

By  applying  this  notice,  you  inform  the 
entire  civilized  world  that  you  claim  the 
copyright  on  your  artwork  and  that  you 
own  and  control  all  rights  of  reproduction 
in  any  and  all  forms,  period.  And,  you 
display  your  professionalism.  You  tell  the 
art  world  that  you  know  what  you  are 
doing.  This  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
other  artists,  galleries,  dealers,  agents, 
printers,  collectors  and  casual  buyers. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  visited  at 
least  50  galleries,  visited  or  judged 
numerous  shows,  and  spoken  to  several 
hundred  artists,  dealers  and  collectors.  I  am 
astounded  at  how  many  of  them  simply  are 
not  aware  of  professional  issues  as  basic  as 
this  copyright  information. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  register  every 
copyright  with  the  copyright  office.  This  is 
a  separate  procedure  from  the  copyright 
notice.  If  you  are  advertising  a  great  deal 
or  producing  multiples,  such  as  editions  of 
prints  or  sculptures,  it  would  be  wise  to 
register.  Registration  also  gives  additional 
protection  in  the  event  of  infringement  or 
the  copying  of  your  work  by  someone  else. 
You  cannot  file  a  lawsuit  for  copyright 
infringement  unless  you  have  first  regis¬ 
tered  the  work  with  the  Register  of 


Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.  20559-6000.  You  can  register  one  item 
at  a  time  or  a  number  of  works  together  as  a 
collection  or  portfolio  if  you  want  to  save 
money. 

Next  item:  you  as  a  professional  artist  are 
a  business  person  and  ultimately  responsible 
for  whatever  happens  in  your  business  and  art 
career.  Do  no  expect  someone  else  to  watch 
out  for  your  best  interests.  You  must  look  out 
for  yourself  Educate  yourself.  Inform 
yourself  of  legal  rights  and  issues  that  apply 
to  you.  With  the  exception  of  copyright 
matters  and  other  esoteric  legal  issues  that 
apply  specifically  to  the  arts,  most  law  you 
encounter  will  fall  within  the  expertise  of 
most  lawyers. 

Develop  a  relationship  with  a  lawyer  who 
is  interested  in  your  work.  How?  Invite  them 
to  your  gallery  or  show.  If  some  show  up, 
they  are  interested,  so  start  a  conversation 
and,  before  you  know  it,  you  have  a  lawyer  on 
your  side.  Most  lawyers  have  artwork  in  their 
offices.  Offer  to  trade  art  for  legal  services  or 
ask  to  hang  some  of  your  prints  or  originals  in 
their  waiting  rooms.  May  clients  will  then  see 
your  work  and  get  in  touch  with  you.  Despite 
what  you  might  have  heard,  most  lawyers  do 
have  some  friends  and  they  will  learn  of  your 
artwork  and  increase  your  customer  base. 

Now,  back  to  some  basics.  When  you 
create  a  work  of  art,  you  automatically  own 
the  copyright  on  it.  Even  when  you  sell  the 
artwork,  you  automatically  retain  the  copy¬ 
right.  The  buyer  does  not  get  it.  Neither  a 
gallery  nor  a  dealer  can  sell  your  copyright 
without  your  written  permission. 

Another  basic  that  creates  problems  for 
may  artists  in  their  business  relationships  is 
contract.  I  am  acutely  aware  that  most  artists 
are  not  interested  in  contract  and  business 
matters.  Nonetheless,  appropriate  contracts 
and  honoring  of  these  contracts  is  just  as  basic 
to  the  arts  as  to  any  other  business.  You  might 
not  like  it,  but  it  is  reality  in  the  1990s. 

If  you,  as  an  artist,  agree  or  contract  to  do 
something,  do  it.  No  excuses!  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  are  an  artist  or  not. 


Your  word  is  your  word.  Your  promise  is 
i  your  contract,  and  your  handshake  should 
I  stand  for  something.  Just  as  you  expect 
I  others  to  do  what  they  say  they  will  do,  you 
I  are  also  bound.  You  can  no  longer  hide 
behind  “being  and  artist.”  There  are  just  too 
many  good  artists  out  there,  whose  words 
and  contracts  are  good,  for  you  to  try  to  get 
out  of  your  obligations.  I  know  too  many 
artists  who  didn't  take  this  advice  and  who 
are  now  out  of  the  business.  Be  professional 
and  honor  your  obligations. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  simple  written 
memos  with  your  galleries,  dealers  or  agents. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  complex,  but  should 
state,  for  example,  your  basic  understanding 
with  galleries,  a  description  of  the  artwork 
consigned  and  the  prices.  Keep  it  simple.  If 
you  have  a  relationship  with  galleries,  stay  in 
touch  with  them,  keep  the  informed  of  what 
you  are  doing  and  expect  the  same  from 
them.  If  you  agree  to  participate  in  shows,  be 
sure  to  attend.  Don’t  let  your  gallery 
arrangements  deteriorate  into  a  “them  and 
us”  situation. 

You  must  view  both  parties  as  partners  in 
your  art  career.  The  gallery  needs  the  artwork 
and  you  need  the  showplace.  Remember  that 
most  collectors  and  other  buyers  of  artwork 
buy  it  from  galleries  or  shows;  they  will  not 
come  to  your  home  or  studio.  Selling  artwork 
is  not  easy,  especially  in  today’s  market,  so 
leave  it  to  the  professionals.  Artists  should 
spend  their  energies  creating  artwork.  Let 
the  dealers  sell  and  the  printers  print  and  the 
advertisers  advertise,  but  remember  that  it  is 
your  professional  life  and  that  you,  as  the 
artist,  are  the  guide.  Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for 
help,  but  be  responsible  to  learn  enough  to 
know  when  you  need  help  and  where  you  can 
find  it. 

So  ends  this  particular  lecture.  My 
continuing  best  wishes  to  all. 

Bill  Frazier  is  an  attorney  with  Swandal, 
Douglas,  Frazier  &  Gilbert  in  Livingston, 

I  Montana  (406)  222-3301  .  Published 
through  the  courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West. 


A  special  report  on  a  unique  project 
designed  to  help  smalt  New  York 
City  theatre  companies  (those  with 
annual  budgets  under  $100,000) 
may  also  offer  insights  to 
Montana’s  theatre  community. 
Defining  a  New  Arts  Era  by  Nello 
McDaniel  and  George  Thom 
discusses  a  technical  assistance 
initiative  sponsored  by  the  Nancy 
Quinn  Fund  of  A.R.TTNew  York. 
According  to  the  authors,  the  report 
also  describes  “what  we  believe  is 
a  profound  and  pervasive  shift  in 
the  arts  landscape  in  this  country.” 
For  copies,  call  212-989-5257. 


Class  explores  adult  arts  participation 


The  Association  of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters  will  offer  a  continuing  education 
seminar.  “Learning  Audiences,”  May  13-17 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

This  course  stems  from  the  Adult  Arts 
Education  Project,  which  explored  the 
myriad  reasons  why  adults  do  and  don’t 
participate  in  the  arts.  The  project  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  Learning  Audiences  - 
Adult  Arts  Participation  and  the  Learning 
Consciousness,  written  by  George  Thorn 
and  Nello  McDaniel.  The  authors  will  share 
their  extensive  knowledge  during  the  course 
and  their  book  will  serve  as  the  text. 

During  the  five-day  session,  attendees 
will  explore  ways  to  increase  and  deepen 
adult  arts  participation  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  The  course  is  designed  for  experienced 
presenters,  artists  and  artist  managers. 
Executive  directors,  education,  outreach, 
programming  and  marketing  staff  are  all 
encouraged  to  attend. 

For  more  information,  write  to  the 
Association  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters, 

1 1 12  16th  Street  NW,  Suite  400,  ’Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036M823;  or  call  202-833- 
2787. 


Learning  Audiences  -  Adult  Arts 
Participation  and  the  Learning 
Consciousness  is  now  available  from 
the  Association  of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters.  The  book,  written  by 
George  Thom  and  Nello  McDaniel,  Is 
the  final  report  of  the  Adult  Arts 
Education  Project.  Call  202-833-2787 
for  more  information. 
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Summit  on 
Youth  set 
for  June 

Arts  organiza¬ 
tions  have  a  great 
opportunity  to 
participate  in 
shaping  the 
future  of  our  state 
at  The 
Governor's 
Summit  on  Youth: 
Montana’s 
Promise,”  set  for 
June  14-16  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  in 
Billings. 

Gov.  Marc 
Racicot,  Lt.  Gov. 
Judy  Martz,  along 
with  four  former 
governors,  will 
host  this  event, 
aimed  at  mobiliz¬ 
ing  communities, 
organizations  and 
businesses  to 
reach  out  to 
10,000  young 
people  who  are 
not  being 
currently  served 
by  existing 
programs. 

The  summit 
has  identified  five 
critical  resources 
necessary  for 
youths  to  survive 
and  thrive  in  the 
next  century: 

•  A  healthy 
start  in  life. 

•  An  ongoing 
relationship  with 
a  caring  adult  - 
family  member, 
mentor,  tutor, 
coach. 

•  Safe  places 
and  structured 
activities  after 
school. 

•  A  marketable 
skill  through 
effective  educa¬ 
tion. 

•  An  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  back 
through  commu¬ 
nity  service. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Summit  Coordi¬ 
nator  Kirk  Astroth 
at  994-3501  or 
Melissa  Hatcher 
at  the  Governor’s 
Summit  Office, 
444-4152. 


ArtistScdivh  •  March/April  1998 
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Business 
in  the  Arts 
Awards 

The  1998 

Business  in  the  Arts 
Awards  are 
presented  annually 
to  recognize 
businesses  and 
business  executives 
for  their  leadership, 
vision  and 
commitment  in 
developing 
outstanding 
partnerships  with 
the  arts.  Sponsored 
by  Business 
Committee  for  the 
Arts,  Inc.  and 
Forbes  Magazine. 
Organizations  are 
encouraged  to 
nominate  the 
businesses  that 
have  invested  in  arts 
groups. 

For  a  brochure, 
contact  Michele 
DeSantis  at 
212-664-0600. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Cali  for 
Entries  State  and  Regional 

The  Helena  Art  Center  is  presenting  the  24th 
Annual  Sidewalk  Art  Mart  on  June  26,  27  and 
28,  1998,  on  the  Last  Chance  Gulch  Walking 
Mall.  The  Arts  and  Craft  Festival  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  Jazz  Festival  event. 
Entry  is  open  to  all  artists  and  craft  persons 
producing  original  arts  and  crafts.  For  a 
registration  form,  please  write  to  the  Helena  Art 
Center,  PO  Box  304,  Helena,  MT  59624  or  call 
406-443-2242. 

The  Kaleidoscope  Summer  Festival  Arts  and 
Crafts  F air,  presented  by  the  Helena  Art  Center 
in  conjunction  with  Carroll  College,  will  be  held 
August  14-15,  1998  in  Helena  Memorial  Park. 
This  craft  fair  is  open  to  all  artists  and  craft 
persons  producing  original  arts  and  crafts.  For  a 
registration  form,  please  write  to  the  Helena  Art 
Center,  PO  Box  304,  Helena,  MT  59624  or  call 
406-443-2242. 

Applications  are  now  available  for 
craftsperson’s  display  space  at  the  Second 
Annual  Butte  Jazz  Festival.  The  event  will  be 
held  May  28-30, 1998, 10a.m.-8p.m.  atLeonard 
Field  on  the  Montana  Tech  campus.  Spaces  will 
be  awarded  on  type  and  quality  of  product,  with 
preference  to  regional  artisans.  Applications  are 
due  by  April  1  -  spaces  are  limited.  Contact 
JazzFest  ‘98  at  406-494-8 1 30  or  email  jazzzt®  in- 
tch.com  for  applications  and  additional 
information. 

Livingston  Depot  Center  will  present  the  11th 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Arts,  to  be  held  July  2- 
5,  1998  in  conjunction  with  the  Artrain  from  the 
Smithsonian.  Open  to  all  arts  and  crafts.  Must 
send  5  35mm  slides  of  work  to  be  exhibited  and 
a  completed  application.  Deadline  for  submission 
is  May  15,  1998.  For  an  application,  call  the 
Depot  Center,  406-222-2300. 

Call  for  Artists:  Slide  Share  Program  at  the 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula.  In  order  to  discover  | 
and  expose  the  exciting  range  of  visual  art  in  our 
region,  we  offer  local  and  regional  artists  an 
opportunity  to  present  and  discuss  their  work 
through  slide  presentations.  These  presentations 
are  open  to  the  community  and  seek  to  bring 
artists  and  the  public  together  in  an  informal, 
educational  atmosphere.  The  program  mission  is 
to  address  issues  important  to  artists  and  promote 
critical  dialogue.  All  local  and  regional  visual 
artists  as  well  as  historians  are  encouraged  to 
participate.  All  media  is  invited  and  any  topic 
considered.  The  Program  is  held  at  the  Art 
Museum  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month 
beginning  at  7  p.m.  Send  abstracts  and  essays  for 
critical  theory  and  historically  based 
presentations.  Artists  submit  4-8  slides,  clearly 
labeled  with  name,  title,  medium,  dimensions, 
date  and  top  indicated.  All  submissions  should 
include  brief  bio  and  a  SASE  -  necessary  for 
return  of  materials.  Send  to:  Slide  Share 
Committee,  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  335  N. 
Pattee,  Missoula,  MT  59802.  Deadline  ongoing. 

For  further  inquiry:  Tony  Matlock  Taylor,  406- 
542-9450  or  Kathleen  Stone,  406-542-809 1,. 

Professional  and  amateur  artists  and  craftspeople 
are  invited  to  apply  for  space  in  Bozeman’s 
Sweet  Pea  ‘98  Arts  and  Crafts  Sale.  The  juried 
arts  and  crafts  section  will  be  set  up  Aug.  8-9, 


1998  in  Lindley  Park  and  will  include  about  85 
booths  representing  nine  categories  of  original 
work.  Categories  include  painting,  drawing  and 
prints,  ceramic  and  glass,  fiber  arts,  leather, 
wood,  photography,  jewelry,  stained  glass  and 
miscellaneous.  Deadline  is  April  1 .  Applications 
are  available  from  the  Sweet  Pea  Office  at  PO 
Box  717,  Bozeman,  MT  59771  or  by  calling 
Emily  Gadd  at  406-587-5961, 

The  Arts  Chateau  Museum  is  hosting  MIA’s 
Montana  Interpretations  1998  Juried  Art 
Exhibition  April  23-  May  26,  1998.  Juror  is 
Carolyn  Anderson  of  Havre,  MT.  Slides  are  due 
by  March  18.  All  mediums  of  original  art 
accepted,  to  include:  painting,  sculpture,  jewelry, 
weaving,  poetry,  and  photography.  For 
prospectus  contact:  Sarah  Wetter,  2  Bittersweet 
Dr.,  Butte,  MT  59701 ;  406-494-3581 . 

Watermedia  ‘98,  a  Montana  Watercolor 
Society  National  Juried  Exhibition,  will  be 
held  Oct.  1-31,  1998  in  Bigfork,  MT.  Entry 
deadline  is  May  1,  1998.  For  a  prospectus,  send 
#10  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  Nancy 
Beelman,  MTWS,  Two  September  Dr.,  Missoula, 
MT  59802. 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  seeking  regional  artists,  sculptors, 
photographers,  and  craftspeople  to  exhibit 
creative  work  in  their  gallery  space  in  Helena. 
Please  send  a  personal  resume  along  with  slides 
and/or  photos  of  recent  work  to:  Tim  Speyer, 
Myma  Loy  Center,  15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT 
59601. 

The  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center 

encourages  artists  from  the  Flathead  Valley  to 
submit  proposals  for  joint  or  solo  exhibitions  for 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  for 
the  years  1998  and  1999.  You  must  submit  a 
resume,  from  4  to  20  slides  or  photographs 
depicting  the  type  of  work  you  will  be  using  in 
the  exhibition  and  a  statement  telling  your 
philosophy  and  why  you  wish  to  exhibit  at  the 
Art  and  Cultural  center.  Deadline  is  April  1, 
1998.  For  a  proposal  form,  call  406-837-6927. 

The  Holier  Museum  is  pleased  to  present  its 
27th  national  Juried  art  exhibition,  ANA  27, 

August  28-Oct.  27,  1998.  $1 ,000  in  cash  awards 
are  available.  ANA  27  is  open  to  all  artists  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Works  to  be  exhibited  will  be  selected  by 
the  juror  based  on  slide  entries.  All  media,  either 
two  or  three-dimensional,  are  acceptable  and  all 
works  must  be  original  and  executed  within  the 
last  two  years.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  June 
15,  1998.  To  receive  a  prospectus,  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  the  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  12  E.  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT 
59601. 

22nd  Annual  Sawtooth  Mountain  Mamas  Arts 
and  Crafts  Fair,  July  18-19,  1998.  Original, 
handcrafted  items  are  permitted  and  all  work  is 
juried.  Deadline  is  March  20,  1998.  Send  a 
SASE  to  PO  Box  33A,  Stanley,  ID  83278;  Lois 
Downing,  208-774-3613. 

Images  1998  is  a  juried  fine  art  regional 
photographic  exhibition  limited  to  black  and 
white  images.  Open  to  photographers  from 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado. 
Cash  awards.  Deadline  is  March  20,  1998. 
Contact  WestWind  Gallery,  1040  West  15th  St., 
Casper,  Wyoming  82604;  307-265-2655. 


Virginia  City  Victorian  and  Frontier  Crafts 

will  hold  a  show  on  the  historic  Main  Street  of 
Virginia  City,  MT  on  July  11-12,  1998.  All 
items  must  be  handcrafted  by  particpant,  based 
on  skills  or  techniques  in  use  before  1900.  Period 
costuming  would  be  appreciated.  $35  for  1 0’  x  1 0’ 
space.  Deadline  May  31, 1998.  For  applications 
contact  Virginia  City  Victorian  and  Frontier 
Crafts,  PO  Box  218,  Virginia  City,  MT  59755; 
406-843-5555. 

Art  consultant  with  twenty  years  of  experience 
invites  professional  artists  to  send  slides 
representative  of  their  work  for  possible 
exhibition  and/or  purchase  by  businesses, 
institution,  or  individual  collectors.  Slides  will 
be  used  for  educating  the  public  concerning 
current  Montana  artists,  for  selection  of  work 
for  exhibition,  and  for  possible  sales  depending 
on  the  audience.  Artists  will  receive  from  80% 
to  60%  of  the  retail  price  on  any  sales  according 
to  the  circumstances  agreed  to  by  the  artist.  Send 
12  to  20  labeled  slides  in  protective  slide  sheet, 
a  resume,  a  wholesale  price  list,  and  a  SASE  to 
Patricia  Stewart,  PO  Box  10361,  Kalispell,  MT 
59901.  Mail  inquiries  to  the  same  address. 

The  Oscar  Howe  Art  Center’s  Tribal  and 
Western  Art  of  the  Great  Plains  Juried 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  July  3-August  29,  1998, 
is  open  to  artists  1 8  years  of  age  and  older  living 
on  the  Great  Plains  or  in  the  Old  West  Regions 
of  the  United  States.  Artists  may  enter  work  in 
any  medium.  Works  must  be  inspired  by  and/or 
portray  North  American  Tribal  or  Western 
imagery.  Minimum  of  $1,000  in  cash  awards 
available  with  $450  for  first  place.  Deadline  is 
May  1,  1998.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  Oscar  Howe  Art  Center,  P.O.  Box  1161, 
Mitchell,  SD  57301;  605-886-41 1 1. 

Montana  Junior  Duck  Stamp  Contest:  The 

US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  once  again 
asking  for  all  aspiring  junior  wildlife  artists  in 
Montana  public,  private,  and  home  schools  (K- 
12)  to  participate  in  the  Junior  Duck  Stamp 
“Conservation  Through  the  Arts”  program.  A 
special  awards  ceremony  will  be  held  in 
Lewistown  in  the  spring  for  first,  second  and 
third  place  winners.  One  “Best  of  Show”  winner 
will  go  on  to  compete  at  the  national  level. 
Deadline  is  March  15,  1998,  For  more  details 
contact  Beth  Underwood,  Lee  Metcalf  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  PO  Box  247,  Stevensville,  MT 
59870;  406-777-5552. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for 
Entries  National 

National  Juried  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the 
Susannah  Keith  Gallery  located  in  an  historic 
1870  brick  building  in  Dexter,  Michigan,  just 
minutes  from  the  cultural  areas  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  and  part  of  the  greater 
metropolitan  Detroit  area.  Cash  and  purchase 
awards  of  $  1 ,000.  Looking  for  innovative  work 
produced  within  last  year,  2D,  mixed,  sculpture, 
clay,  window  installation  for  16’  wide  display 
window  will  be  considered.  Slide  Entry:  $  1 0  for 
one  work  and  $5  each  additional,  max.  5. 
Deadline  April  25,  exhibition  is  May  15,  1998. 
Susannah  Keith  Gallery,  8099  Main  St.,  Dexter, 
MI  48130;  1-734-426-0236;  email 

Susannah.  @usa.net. 
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ArtNetwork  is  accepting  entries  for  the  11th 
edition  cover  contest  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Living  Artists.  Fine  artists  ( 1 8  years  and  older)  in 
all  media  may  apply.  Fees  to  apply  cover  the 
contest:  $29  for  first  three  slides,  $5  for  each 
additional.  The  deadline  is  March  30,  1998.  For 
more  information,  call  800-383-0677, 

New  American  Taient:  The  Fourteenth 
Exhibition,  a  national  all-media  competition 
organized  by  the  Texas  Fine  Arts  Association 
will  survey  contemporary  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  art  by  emerging  and  mid-career  artists 
living  in  the  U.S.  Slide  deadline  is  March  6, 1998. 
To  request  aCall-for-Entry,  send  a  self  addressed 
stamped  #10  envelope  to  NAT-14”,  Texas  Fine 
Arts  Association,  3809-B  West  35th  St.,  Austin, 
TX  78703;  512-453-5312;  FAX  512-459-4830. 

Call  for  Artists:  Feats  of  Clay  XL  Lincoln  Arts 
will  present  its  eleventh  annual  juried  competition 
of  ceramic  works,  by  artists  residing  or  working 
in  the  United  States,  from  May  16toJune7, 1998. 
Slide  entry  deadline:  March  7,  1998.  $9,000  plus 
in  place,  purchase  and  merit  awards.  For 
prospectus:  send  legal-sized  SASE  to  Lincoln 
Arts,  PO  Box  1 166,  Lincoln,  CA  95648. 

Kokoro:  where  art  and  nature  meet.  Visual 
arts  in  a  contemplative  setting  -  studios,  Japanese 
bath,  pond,  waterfall,  resident  artists,  supportive 
critiques.  RR  1,  Box  192,  Castelton,  VT  05735; 
802-273-2278;  kokoro@sover.net. 

Art  in  Embassies  Program:  artists  can  loan 
work  for  2-3  years  to  embassies  worldwide.  The 
Department  of  State  handles  shipping,  insurance, 
etc.  Send  resume,  slide  sheet  of  works  available: 
Art  in  Embassies  Program,  Mary  Hollis  Hughes, 
U.S.  Dept,  of  State,  A/Art,  RM  B  258,  Washington, 
DC;  202-647-5723. 

Night  Walker  ‘98,  a  juried  annual,  national 
exhibition  is  designed  to  explore  the  Native 
American  experience  in  landscape,  portrait, 
wildlife  and  history  and  will  take  place  from  Sept. 

3  to  Oct.  31,  1998  at  the  Fort  Collins  Museum 
Galleries  in  Fort  Collins,  CO.  For  more 
information,  contact  Night  Walker.  144  N. 
College,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80524;  970-568-7664. 

The  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  Joins 
with  Felissimo  to  present  the  1998  Felissimo 
Design  Award.  For  this  national  design 
competition,  Felissimo  will  award  three  cash 
prizes:  $10,000,  $6,000  and  $4,000.  Applicants 
may  submit  designs  for  the  following  categories: 
desktop,  computer  accessories,  containers  and 
binders,  wall  adornments  and  desk  lamps  inspired 
by  the  1998  theme,  “Workspaces  in  the  Home  for 
the  Millennium.”  Deadline  is  April  30,  1 998.  For 
application  form:  New  York  Foundation  for  the 
Arts,  5  Design  Award,  1 55  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  NY  10013;  212-366-6900,  ext.  219. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


TourWest  is  a  competitive  grant  program  that 
provides  subsidy  to  arts  and  community 
organizations  for  the  presentation  of  touring 
performing  artists.  Through  this  program,  grants 
are  available  to  presenters  for  artistic  fees  in 
amounts  of  up  to  $2,000  or  50%  of  the  artist  fee 
-  whichever  is  less.  TourWest  grants  must  be 
matched  on  a  one-to-one  ratio  in  cash  by  the 
presenting  organization.  TourWest  is  a  program 
of  the  Western  States  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF). 
Funds  are  available  to  organizations  that  sponsor 
performances  within  the  thirteen-state  WESTAF 
region.  Deadline  for  grants  for  the  June  1998  to 
May  1999  performing  season  is  April  3,  1998. 
For  application,  contact  WESTAF  TourWest 
Program.  1 543  Champa  Street,  Suite  220,  Denver, 
CO  80202;  303-629-1 166;  staff@westaf.org. 

Matthew  Hansen  Endowment  for  Wilderness 
Studies  has  over  $1200  available  for  historical 


research,  creative  writing  or  wilderness  studies. 
The  Matthew  Hansen  Advisory  Committee 
encourages  proposals  from  anyone  interested  in 
furthering  their  goal  to  encourage  mindful 
stewardship  of  the  land,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
and  contribute  to  the  protection  of  Montana’s 
wildland  heritage.  Proposals  must  be  hand 
delivered  or  postmarked  by  March  1 ,  1 998  to  The 
Matthew  Hansen  Endowment,  Wilderness 
Institute,  UH  303,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812.  For  more  information, 
contact  Bob  Yetter,  406-243-5361. 

Fellowship  in  Arts  Policy  and  Administration. 

The  College  of  the  Arts  of  Ohio  State  University 
announces  the  availability  of  two  two-year 
fellowships  for  graduate  students  at  the  Doctoral 
or  Master’s  levels  in  its  Arts  Policy  and 
Administradon  Program.  The  fellowships  provide 
each  with  stipend,  tuition  and  student  fees  for  the 
1998-2000  academic  years.  The  deadline  for  the 
application  is  March  27,  1998.  For  more 
information  contact  Jen  Taylor,  614-688-4346, 
email;  taylor.725@osu.edu. 

Allen  Hughes  Fellows  Program.  Arena  Stage’s 
Allen  Lee  Hughes  Fellows  Program  offers  an 
exciting  opportunity  for  people  of  color  and  ethnic 
minorities  who  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
theater  careers.  Fellows  develop  apprentice/mentor 
relationships  with  Arena’s  outstanding  staff  of 
administrators,  technicians,  and  resident  artists, 
and  work  alongside  world-renowned  guest 
directors  and  designers.  Fellowships  are  full-time 
positions  that  require  at  least  a  40-week 
commitment.  Deadline  for  the  1998-99  season: 
April  1,  1998.  For  more  info:  A.  Lorraine 
Robinson,  Arena  Stage,  1101  Sixth  St.,  SW, 
Washington,  DC  20024;  202-554-9066. 

The  Elizabeth  Foundation  for  the  Arts  offers  a 
Grants  Program  for  Individuals  in  the  Visual  Arts, 
providing  grants  of  up  to  $12,000  to  outstanding 
visual  artists  with  financial  need.  The  grants  may 
be  used  for  anything  which  will  help  the  artist  to 
produce  work  or  gain  recognition  for  work.  The 
program  is  open  to  fine  artists  working  primarily 
in  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  drawing,  or 
mixed  media.  For  details  and  an  application,  call 
212-956-6633. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all  disciplines 
through  Fall  1998,  Residencies  are  three  months 
to  one  year  in  length.  Deadline  on-going.  Send 
SASE  to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin. 
MT  59631;  406-225-3525. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

The  Equinox  Theatre  Company  of  Bozeman  is 
seeking  submissions  for  its  Second  Annual 
Effective  Theatre  Awards  given  out  to  individuals 
and  groups  in  Montana  who  are  presenting  theatre 
that  seeks  to  effect  social  change.  Awards  will  be 
given  out  in  three  categories:  1 .  general  work  from 
adults  who  are  professional  or  amateurs;  2.  youth 
theatre  (theatre  performed  or  written  by  students 
under  18;  3.  work  that  focuses  on  women’s  issues. 
Work  may  cross  over  i  n  to  more  than  one  category . 
The  guidelines  are  purposefully  broad.  The 
material  may  be  of  any  length,  style  or  political/ 
social  orientation.  Please  submit  a  letter  with 
information  about  the  artists  (including  authors, 
directors,  and  performers  if  applicable)  and  an 
explanation  of  why  you  feel  your  specific  piece 
(or  your  work  over  the  past  year  collectively)  is 
important  and  how  it  has  affected  your  audiences. 
Feel  free  to  include  supporting  materials  such  as 
reviews,  letters  of  recommendation,  a  video  of  the 
one  piece  or  of  representative  work  from  1 997,  or 
best  yet,  audience  response  quotes.  Be  sure  to 


include  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
return  your  material.  The  award  is  non-monetary. 
There  will  possibly  be  a  staged  reading  or 
performance  in  Bozeman  at  an  awards  ceremony. 
The  deadline  for  submission  is  April  1,  1998. 
Mail  proposal  to:  The  Equinox  Theatre  Company, 
111  South  Grand,  Bozeman,  MT  59715. 
Applicants  will  be  notified  about  the  awards 
decisions  in  the  spring.  Call  406-587-0737  for 
further  information,  ask  for  Katie  Goodman  or 
Soren  Kiseil. 

The  Fifth  Annual  SC  Playwrights  Conference 
will  be  held  June  6-14,  1998  in  Beaufort,  SC. 
Deadline  is  March  15,  1998.  For  more  info,  send 
SASE  to  SC  Playwrights  Center,  1001  Bay  St., 
Beaufort,  SC  29902;  803-986-0589. 

National  Poetry  Competition  1998.  Cash  prizes. 
Deadline:  March  31,  1998,  For  info/entry,  send 
SASE  to  Chester  H.  Jones  Foundation,  PO  Box 
498,  Chardon,  OH  44024. 

Palanguin  Press  is  seeking  manuscripts  of  20- 
25  pages  of  poetry  for  a  chapbook  contest. 
Postmark  deadline  is  May  1.  Contact  Phebe 
Davidson,  editor,  Palanguin  Press,  Dept,  of 
English,  University  of  South  Carolina-Aiken, 
Aiken,  SC  29801. 

Playwriting  Contest:  “El  Sueho  Norte- 
Americano”  (The  American  Dream).  Repertorio 
Espanol  is  seeking  full  length  plays  in  English  or 
Spanish  focusing  on  the  theme  of  The  American 
Dream.  Each  writer  will  have  a  unique  voice  in 
depicting  the  struggles  and  ultimate  triumphs  of 
Hispanics/Latinos  living  in  the  United  States  as 
they  search  for  The  American  Dream.  The 
winning  script  will  receive  a  full  production  and 
a  cash  award  of  $3,000, 2nd  prize  $2,000  and  3rd 
prize  $  1 ,000.  There  will  be  two  runners  up  with 
a  cash  award  of  $500  each.  All  finalists  will 
receive  a  reading  of  their  plays  at  the  Gramercy 
Arts  Theatre  in  New  York  City.  Postmark 
deadline:  July  3,  1998.  For  guidelines  and 
application,  please  FAX  212-686-3732  Attn: 
Allison. 

1998  Howl  Awards:  The  1998  issue  of  The  Lone 
Wolf  Review  will  be  dedicated  to  the  recipients  of 
the  Howl  Awards.  Five  honorable  mentions  will 
be  named  for  fiction  in  addition  to  a  grand  prize 
winner  receiving  $200.  Fourteen  poems  will  be 
recognized  as  honorable  mentions,  with  the  grand 
prize  winner  receiving  $200,  Multiple  entries 
permitted,  $8  fee  for  each  entry.  Submission 
deadline  is  April  15,  1998.  Contact  The  Lone 
Wolf  Review,  PO  Box  1604,  Mt.  Airy,  NC  27030; 
910-789-5591;  email:  lwolf@surry.net. 


Performing  Arts 


Teen  Performers  Conservatory,  July  5  through 
August  9  at  Grandstreet  Theatre  in  Helena,  MT. 
Application  deadline  is  April  1,  1998.  Write 
Grandstreet  Theatre,  PO  Box  1258,  Helena,  MT 
59624  or  call  406-442-4270. 

Meet  the  Composers  National  Affiliate 
Network  provides  grants  to  individual  composers 
to  actively  participate  in  performances  of  their 
work.  The  project  supports  composer  and 
choreographer  commission  fees,  copying  and 
costs  related  to  the  creation  of  music  for  a  dance 
company.  Meet  the  Composer,  Inc.,  2112 
Broadway  #505,  New  York,  NY  10023;  212- 
787-3601. 


Workshops 


Workshops  offered  at  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts:  “Salt  Glaze 
Firing”  will  be  held  March  1 9-22  with  Rick  Pope, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Institute 
to  focus  on 
public  art 

The  Minneapolis 
Coilege  of  Art  and 
Design  (MCAO)  is 
hosting  a  summer 
institute  that  helps 
students  develop 
the  tools, 
knowledge,  and 
insights  related  to 
the  critical  practice 
of  public  art. 

The  MCAD 
Institute  for  Public 
Art  and  Design, 
held  June  1 5-July 
31,  will  provide  an 
intensive,  six-week 
program  that 
integrates  a  studio 
course  with  a  liberal 
arts  seminar.  In 
addition  to 
individual  and 
collaborative  studio 
projects,  the 
program  includes 
talks  by  visiting 
professionals  and 
field  trips  to  public- 
art  sites  throughout 
the  Twin  Cities  and 
the  outlying  region. 
Participants  will 
earn  nine  credits,  or 
may  enroll  in  the 
program  for  non¬ 
credit. 

For  more 
information,  call 
612-874-3765 
or  e-mail 

<ipad@nTi.mcaledL>. 
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Get  ready  for 
Indian  Art 
Northwest 

Attention  Indian 
artists  and  art  loversi 
Indian  Art  Northwest 
is  coming  to 
Portland  May  21-24, 

1 998  (Memorial  Day 
weekend).  The 
inaugural  event  is 
sponsored  by  the 
Affiliated  Tribes  of 
Northwest  Indians 
(representing  54 
tribes  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Alaska 
and  California)  and 
partners,  including 
the  Oregon  Arts 
Commission.  This 
outdoor  art  show 
and  sale  will  feature 
hundreds  of  artists 
from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  selling  their 
wares  in  downtown 
Portland’s  scenic 
Park  Blocks  area. 

ATNI  has 
secured  the  park 
across  from  the 
Portland  Art 
Museum  as  the 
outdoor  site;  and  the 
Portland  Hilton  Hotel 
will  be  the  market 
headquarters. 

There  will  be 
cultural 

performances,  a 
Native  American 
Film  Festival  and 
traditional  arts 
demonstrations.  A 
concert  at  the 
Performing  Arts 
Center  and  a  dance 
are  also  on  the 
schedule.  Tours  to 
nearby  Indian 
attractions  are 
planned  with  the 
Warm  Springs, 
Grand  Ronde, 
Umatilla  and  other 
tribes.  This  promises 
to  be  a  wonderful 
event  for  both  artists 
and  visitors.  Put  it  on 
your  calendar! 


art  professor  at  Montana  State  University  and  a  1 
studio  potter.  Focus  will  be  on  glazing,  loading  ! 
and  firing  a  salt  glaze  kiln;  and  working  with  the 
instructor  in  the  studio.  “Cone  6  Soda  Glaze 
Firing,"  to  be  held  April  30-May  3.  Julia  Galloway , 
Bray  resident  artist  and  a  studio  potter  will  focus 
on  glazing,  loading  and  firing  a  soda  glaze  kiln, 
and  explore  possibilities  of  mid-range  firing 
techniques.  Cost  of  each  workshop  is  $150. 
Enrollment  limited  to  10.  Contact  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts,  2915  Country 
Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502; 
email  archiebray@archiebray.org.; 

www.archiebray.org. 

Experimenting  with  Glass,  taught  by  Barry 
Hood,  will  be  held  March  14  at  the  Holier  Museum 
in  Helena,  MT,  This  workshop  in  sandblasted/ 
etched  glass  will  include  an  introductory 
presentation,  use  of  related  materials  and  a 
demonstration,  followed  by  each  student  creating 
an  etched  glass  panel.  Most  materials  will  be 
provided.  Contact  the  Holler  at  406-442-6400. 

Opening  to  Your  Writer’s  Voice  will  be  held 
Thursdays,  March  12  through  April  16,  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.  The  workshop  is  limited  to  12 
participants,  women  only.  Instructor  Sue 
Kronenberger,  L.C.S.W.,  offers  a  supportive, 
attentive  approach  to  enhance  writing  capacity. 
Crafting  Stories,  Memoirs  or  Life  Vignettes 
will  be  held  Thursday,  April  23  through  May  28, 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Limited  to  12  participants.  Sue 
Kronenberger  will  play  with  ways  to  make  a 
story,  whether  fiction  or  non-fiction,  come  alive. 
Tuition  for  either  workshop  is  $  1 1 0.  Contact  the 
Hotter  at  406-442-6400. 

The  Lincoln  School  Foundation  of  Livingston, 
MT  announces  the  First  Annual  Livingston 
Writers  Workshop,  an  intensive  hands-on 
writingprogram,  scheduled  for  May  28-3 1 , 1998. 
Faculty  for  the  professional  level  workshop 
include  Tim  Cahi/l,  Gary  Ferguson.  William 
Hjortsberg,  Teresa  Jordan  and  Walter  Kirn. 
Contact  Tim  Gable,  conference  administrator,  at 
406-222-7766. 

Advanced  Faux  Painting,  taught  by  Mary  Jane 
Williams  and  Nan  Parsons,  will  be  held  March  7- 
8,  from  1-4  p.m,  at  the  Hotter  Museum  in  Helena, 
MT.  Participants  will  learn  and  practice  advanced 
faux  painting  techniques  using  mostly  traditional 
oil-based  materials.  Limited  to  12  participants; 
tuition  is  $40.  Contact  the  Hotter  at  406-442-6400. 

Beginning  and  Intermediate  Oil  Painting:  Still 
Life  will  be  held  Thursdays,  March  5  through 
April  9,  6:30-9:30  p.m.  Instructor  Dale  Livezey 
will  help  participants  develop  ideas  and  provide 
a  basic  background  regarding  the  use  of  oil  paints 
and  related  materials.  Limited  to  12  students; 
cost  is  $90.  Contact  the  Holler  at  406-442-6400. 

Workshops  offered  at  the  Moss  Mansion  in 
Billings,  MT:  Calligraphy,  March  7  and  14  from 
4-5  p.m.  Preserving  Paper,  Saturday,  April  4, 
9:30-1 1:30  a.m.;  Ribbon  Embroidery,  April  18 
and  25,  10  a.m.-noon.  Calligraphy-style  Easter 
Cards,  April  4,  4-5  p.m.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Moss  Mansion,  406-256-5100. 

Get  That  Grant,  a  grant  writing  workshop, 
will  be  held  April  13-16  in  Bozeman,  MT.  This 
internationally  acclaimed  training  progr^  is 
designed  for  those  who  want  to  write  effective 
grant  proposals,  find  new  funders(  and 
successfully  manage  the  grant  seeking  process. 
Workshop  participants  receive  extensive 
individual  assistance  and  follow-up  critiques  of 
their  grant  proposals.  Deadline  is  March  13, 
1998,  For  more  information:  Women’s  Center, 
Montana  State  University,  15  Hamilton  Hall, 
Bozeman,  MT  59717-0210;  406-994-3836, 

The  1998  Americans  for  the  Arts  Annual 
Convention  Values/Arts/Action:  Making  the 
Arts  Central  to  Our  Communities  and 
Ourselves  will  take  place  in  Denver,  CO  from 


June  6-9,  1998  at  the  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel.  Three 
pre-conferences  will  take  place  June  4-5:  Basics 
of  Arts  Agency  Management,  Training  Artists 
to  Work  in  Alternative  Settings  and  a  United 
Arts  Funds  Leadership  Forum.  Call  202-371- 
2830  for  more  information.  The  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  a  limited  amount  of  travel  subsidy 
available  for  attendees.  Call  Arni  Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for  more  information. 

Watermedia  ‘98  -  Creative  Watercolor 
Workshop  with  Maxine  Masterfield,  AWS, 
will  be  held  Oct.  1-4  in  Bigfork,  MT.  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  painters.  Limited  to 
25  students.  Entry  deadline  is  May  1,  1998.  For 
information  write  Nancy  Beelman,  MTWS,  Two 
September  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT  59802  or  call 
406-728-0189. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  presents 
“Connecting  Art  and  Community,  Cultural 
Approaches  to  Social  Change,”  a  continuing 
professional  education  conference  June  18-20, 

1 998,  on  the  campus  of  Amherst  College  in  western 
Massachusetts.  Contact  the  Arts  Extension  Service 
for  information,  4 1 3-545-2360, 

“Willa  Cather’s  New  York:  An  International 
Willa  Cather  Colloquium,”  sponsored  by  Drew 
University  Graduate  School,  Madison,  New 
Jersey  and  the  Willa  Cather  Pioneer  Memorial 
will  be  held  June  20-27, 1998.  For  information, 
call  973-408-3377. 

The  Arts  Chateau  Museum  in  Butte,  MT  will 
offer  Advanced  Drawing,  with  instructor  Glenn 
Bodish,  Tuesdays,  March  10-April  14,  6  p.m.- 
7:30  p.m..  Cost  is  $50.  Also  offered  is  Japanese 
Bookbinding,  with  instructor  Madelyn  LaFave 
on  March  14  from  9  a.m.-noon.  Call  406-723- 
7600  for  registration  information. 

Mythology  will  be  the  subject  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art’s  1998  Teacher  Institute  and 
will  be  repeated  in  three  separate  sessions;  July 
13-18,  July  27-August  1,  and  August  10-15.  The 
Teacher  Institute  is  open  to  educators  of  all 
subjects,  K- 1 2.  Program  enrollment  is  $200,  and 
applications  must  be  postmarked  by  April  3, 
1998.  For  an  application,  please  write  to  the 
Department  of  Teacher  and  School  Programs, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Sixth  and  Constitution 
Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20565,  or  leave 
your  mailing  address  at  202-842-6796. 


Media  Arts 


The  1998  Red  Earth  American  Indian  Film  & 
Video  Competition  is  accepting  entries  through 
March  31,  1998.  The  competition,  which  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  for  presenting  quality 
entries,  is  open  to  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
film  producers.  The  competition  is  designed  to 
recognize  film  and  video  productions  which 
preserve  and  portray  the  Native  American  way 
of  life  -  past,  present  and  future.  All  winners  and 
special  merit  recipients  will  be  named  during 
ceremonies  followed  by  screening  at  the  Red 
Earth  Festival,  June  1 1-14,  1998  in  downtown 
OklahomaCity,  OK.  Entries  should  be  mailed  to 
the  1998  Red  Earth  American  Indian  Film  & 
Video  Competition,  c/o:  Red  Earth,  Inc.,  21CX) 
NE  52nd  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111. 
Brochures  need  to  accompany  each  entry  and 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  406-427-5228. 

D.Film  Digital  Film  Festival  seeks  short  films 
made  using  technology  in  creative  new  ways. 
Screenings  in  New  York,  L.A.,  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  London,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  D.Film,  564 
Mission  St.,  Ste  429,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105; 
email:  bcheever@earthlink.net. 

Everette  Women’s  Film  Festival  seeks  1 6  mm 
films  by  women.  Send  VHS  tapes  and  SASE  to 
EWFF,  Sally  Grace,  8617  188th  St.,  SW, 
Edmonds,  WA  98026;  206-774-0942. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispeil,  MT 
59903:  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  tor  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Susan  Seilstad, 

Lockwood  Elementary  School,  1932  US  Highway  87,  Billings, 

MT  59101:  (406)  259-0154.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  Rrst  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  Raveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  512  Keith  Ave., 

Missoula.  59801 ;  (406)  543-8459.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  G^o  Lewis  &  Clark  Library, 

128  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601; 

(406)  447-1690,  ext  17,  ask  for  Debbie.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors:  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assocation,  1805  Highland.  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  chma  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsor  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036,  Missoula, 
MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022.  Presents  humanities  programs, 
awards  grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana.  Suite  207. 
Helena.  MT  59601:  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442-0482.  E- 
mail;  mcf@desktop.org.  Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Curtural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  arto  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman.  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors  individual  art  symposia 
on  reservations,  develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts 
workshops  tor  individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 . 
Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through  educational  projects, 
information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President  Renee  Westlake, 
2900  Love  Lane,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  388-6909. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  music 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities:  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts:  fadlitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quid<-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman.  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  technical 
assistance  and  information  on  historic  preservation  issues 
through  a  circuit  rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation 
Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 

Supports  efforts  of  Montana’s  mral  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President.  Stacey  Bergquist.  CM  Russell  High 
School,  2^  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula.  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  728^)189 

Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an  Open  Members  show,  a 

rtational  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supp^ 
museums  of  all  disciplines  tfirough  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  SL.  Billings.  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685, 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides  public 
programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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Next  Wave  Films  funded  by  the  Independent 
Film  Channel  provides  up  to  $100,000  in 
finishing  funds  for  exceptional  low  budget 
features  (under  $200,000)  from  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Up  to  four  features  per  year  funded. 
Next  Wave  Films,  708  Euclid  St. ,  Santa  Monica, 
CA  90402;  310-392-1720. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Jewish  Video  Competition, 
sponsored  by  the  Judah  L.  Magnes  Museum, 
seeks  entries  on  Jewish  themes  from  every 
category  and  level  of  production.  Deadline  is 
April  15, 1998.  Winning  entries  will  be  screened 
at  a  special  awards  presentation  in  June  1 998  at 
the  Magnes  Museum.  Contact  Bill  Chayes, 
Video  Competition  Coordinator,  Judah  L. 
Magnes  Museum,  2911  Russell  St.,  Berkeley, 
CA  94705;  510-549-6952;  email: 

jewvideo@slip.net. 


In  Print  &  Resources 

Theatrically  Speaking,  by  Enid  Holm,  offers 
340  pages  of  materials  and  philosophic 
approaches  to  operating  a  successful  non-profit 
arts  organization.  Cost  is  $35  plus  $3.50 
shipping.  Contact  Texas  Non-profit  Theatre, 
Inc.,  3505  Lancaster  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76107;  817-731-2238. 

The  Benton  Foundation  has  published  Local 
Places,  Global  Connections,  which  is  a  practical 
handbook  for  librarians,  public  officials  and 
community  organizations  on  how  libraries  are 
addressing  the  challenges  of  technology. 
Divided  into  three  sections,  this  booklet 
highlights  opportunities  and  challenges,  case 
studies  and  resources  to  pursue  the  issues  raised 
in  more  depth.  For  more  information  call  202- 
638-5770  or  send  an  e-mail  request  to 
benton  @  benton.org. 

Artists’  Communities:  A  Directory  of 
Residencies  That  Offer  Time  and  Space  for 
Creativity  is  a  unique  guide  to  nearly  3,600 


.L. 


residencies  available  annually  to  creators  in 
virtually  every  form.  Compiled  and  conceived  by 
the  Alliance  of  Artists’ Communities,  each  artists’ 
community  has  approved  its  own  entry  in  the 
directory.  $16.95  paperbound,  224  pages. 
Available  at  bookstores  or  order  directly  from  the 
publisher  by  calling  800-491-2808. 

The  1998  Midwest  Arts  Fairs  Guide  includes 
complete  contact  information  for  over  1 ,200  arts 
and  crafts  shows  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  A  subscription 
costs  $13.95,  and  includes  the  1998  annual  guide, 
and  the  1999  preview  in  August.  To  subscribe, 
call  1-800-871-0813. 

Guidelines  for  Prevention  of  Progressive  Joint 
Damage  and  Injury  in  Ballet  and  Sports  Training 
Programs  is  a  training  guide  to  help  the  dancer, 
dance  instructor,  coach,  athlete  and  parent 
understand  the  most  common  mechanisms  of 
Joint  injuries,  how  to  prevent  future  injuries  and 
ultimately  optimize  performance.  Available  on 
the  World  Wide  Web  at:  http:// 
www.nutmegballet.org/technical.html  or  by 
contacting  Stephen  M.  Apatow,  Biomechanics 
Specialist  &  Technical  Consultant,  PO  Box  21372, 
Carson  City,  NV  89721;  702-884-4680. 

OPTIONS!  is  an  art  listing  service  created  by  an 
artist,  specifically  for  other  visual  artists.  Each 
month,  information  is  provided  on  competitions, 
publications  looking  for  art,  calls  for  work,  funding 
opportunities,  public  art  programs,  slide  registries, 
art  publishers,  galleries  searching  for  proposals. 
World  Wide  Web  connections,  andother  valuable 
art  leads.  Plus  -  OPTIONS!  is  also  available 
through  email.  Write  to  Pardus@ix.netcom.com, 
and  receive  a  free  email  sample  issue.  To  subscribe 
either  electronically  or  by  regular  mail,  contact 
Pardus,  Inc.,  28  Moya  Loop,  SantaFe,  NM  87505.; 
1-505-466-9824. 

“Cultural  tourism”  has  become  the  hot  topic  in  the 
world  of  art  and  museums,  and  two  new 
publications  from  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  address  what  cultural  tourism  can  mean 


for  your  organization  or  institution.  Partners  in 
Tourism:  Culture  and  Commerce  isan  executive 
summary  detailing  the  regional  cultural  tourism 
leadership  forums  held  during  1996-1997,  It 
examines  the  policy  trends,  strategies  and  state 
action  steps  coming  out  of  the  forums,  and 
highlights  the  best  practices  in  building 
partnerships  in  the  cultural  and  tourism  industries. 
The  forums  and  this  publication  are  a  response  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Travel  and 
Tourism.  Partnerships for  Prosperity:  Museums 
and  Economic  Development  offers  practical 
advice  for  institutions  seeking  better 
collaborations  with  business  and  government. 
Strategies  range  from  pairing  cultural  attractions 
with  non-cultural  ones,  to  promoting  several 
institutions  as  a  single  “destination  attraction.’’ 
Price  is  $22  for  AAM  members  and  $25  for  non- 
AAM  members.  Contact  American  Association 
of  Museums,  Dept.  4002,  Washington,  DC 
20042-4002;  202-289-1818. 


Job  Opportunities 


ARTJOD  is  the  source  for  comprehensive, 
up'to-ilatc  nationwide  arts  employment  listings 
and  related  opportunities  in  the  arts. 

ARTJOB  is  published  bi-monthly  via  first  class 
mail  and  on-line.  ARTJOB  provides  immediate 
access  to  employment  opportunities,  as  well  as 
grants,  conferences,  newsletters,  feature  articles 
and  much  more. 

Call  our  toll  free  job  hotline  for  your 
subscription: 

1-888-JOBS-232 

Subscribe  on  our  web  site  at 
WWW. westaf.org/artjob 


ArtJob 

1543  Champa  Street,  Suite  220  •  Denver,  CO  80202 
artjob<?hvesfaf.org 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event:  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Event  Location:  _ _ 

Date(s): _ 

Sponsor:  ^ _ _ 

Address: _ 


Time(s): 


Phone  Number 


ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address 


New  Address 


Old  Address 


Name: 


Name: 


Address: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


Daytime  Phone: 


Daytime  Phone: 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
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ArtsLink 

exhange 

programs 

ArtsLink 
Collaborative 
Projects  allow  US 
Artists  and  arts 
organizations  to 
undertake  projects 
overseas  with  their 
colleagues  in 
Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 
The  awards  fund 
projects  that 
encourage  mutually 
beneficial  artistic 
collaboration 
between  U.S. 
artists  and  their 
counterparts  in 
central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  that 
foster  creative 
dialogue  between 
artists,  or  between 
artists  and 
audiences.  The 
deadline  is  March 
16,  1998. 

The  ArtsLink 
Residencies 
program  supports 
U.S.  organizations 
to  host  artists  or 
arts  managers, 
known  as  ArtLink 
Fellows,  from 
Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Residencies 
program  is  Oct.  30- 
Dec.  6,  1998.  If  you 
are  interested  in 
participating  as  a 
host  organization, 
contact  ArtsLink  in 
March  to  receive  a 
1 998  ArtsLink 
Fellows  brochure. 
ArtsLink  offers 
grants  to  non-profit 
organizations  to 
provide  a  five-week 
residency  for  an 
ArtsLink  Fellow. 

For  more 

information,  contact 
ArtsLink  staff  at 
CEC  International 
Partners,  12  West 
31  St.,  New  York, 

NY  10001-4415; 
212-643-1985. 
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ArtistSearch  Logo  Contest 

Thanks  to  the  nearly  40  artists  who  submitted  new 
names  and  logos  for  this  newsletter.  The  winner  will 
be  selected  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council  meeting  in 
late  February. 

Due  in  April: 

1998  edition  of 

Montana’s  Cultural  Treasures 
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Bill  Frazier.  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 
Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Jack  Hines,  Big  Timber 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Mariiyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 


ArtistSearch 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


MAC  Staff 


Atlynn  Rshbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Cadeen  Layne,  Accountant 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 
Allan  Lenharctt,  Program  Specialist 
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